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An attractively packed 
gift box of delicious cheeses 
is just the thing for 
those personal and business 
gifts. So write today 
and let us shop for you. 
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217 North 13th Street 
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His fall may take all you own! 


Yes, an accident like this could result in a damage suit that 
would wreck your way of life. Other accidents could be just as 
ruinous .. . 


@ accidents at your home caus- @ injuries to others caused by 
ing injury to guests, servants, your children's part-time 
deliverymen, etc. work: baby-sitting, news- 


@ damage caused by ownership paper delivery, etc. 


or use of saddle horses, bi- @ injuries caused b . 
cycles, pets, small boats. ticipation ‘a y your par 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


For as little as 75¢e A MONTH, a Hawkeye-Security “CP” policy pro- 
tects you and members of your household against liability up to $10,000 

. and pays up to per person for hospital and doctor bills, 
whether you are liable or not. 


This low-cost “CP” protection is available to you 
through agents in 334 Iowa communities representing 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
DES MOINES 


INSURORS OF IOWANS IN ALL TYPES OF FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE. 





known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


g EVERY Customer 


is Important 





AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F. D.1. C. 





HIS issue of The IOWAN is the first of our fourth year 

of publication. In Vol. 1, No. 1, this column said, “More 
than anything else, this magazine is an expression of our 
faith that Iowans are willing to support a quality magazine 
about themselves and their state . . . Our state has so many 
promising paths open to its future that we have still touched 
only a few of them. But we are in danger of depending on 
our present bounty, stifling initiative and failing to find the 
right paths awaiting us . . . I hope Iowa never rests in its 
quest for a better future. The IOWAN is not meant to be 
a private dream. Rather, I hope all Iowans will feel they 
are a part of an interesting and stimulating venture and join 
us in building a better magazine and a better Iowa.” 

I am a little surprised to find that those initial words hold 
up so well three years later. Somewhat disappointed, too. 
I had hoped that we might be further along new paths to 
the necessarily more industrial future. 

As far as the magazine itself goes, we have been satisfied 
with its development. Limited capital has kept us from 
doing as much promotion as we might like. We have had to 
leave much of that to our readers and concentrate our re- 
sources on constantly improving the product. We have found 
The IOWAN, like almost all businesses, must develop slowly. 
But we have also found a wonderful satisfaction in doing 
our best to serve the people of Iowa. 

Things look brighter now than ever before. More and 
more advertisers are becoming conscious of the extremely 
high quality of our selective audience. The reactions to our 
latest issues have been excellent. Subscriptions are still on 
the increase. 

Several nice honors have come our way this year too. In 
addition to the award for outstanding contribution to Iowa 
journalism by the Des Moines Press and Radio Club, Carl 
Turk won several prizes in the Iowa Press Photographers 
contest with pictures taken for us and we were recently the 
subject of a major article in Quill magazine. 

This anniversary issue is marked by some fine photographic 
work by John Jaqua, Humboldt; Joan Liffring, Cedar Rapids; 
O. V. Gordon, Des Moines; Hank Bradshaw, the famed 
Des Moines sports photographer; and others. This issue has 
the last article in our archaeology series. A new series will 
start in the March issue, the Christmas number being a 


special one. 
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For hand’s sake ! 
=WASH YOUR DISHES 


Now! Wash dishes and protect your hands at the 

same time! SHINA-DISH is new, different 

and wonderful! Makes dishwashing faster and easier— 
AND it contains a miracle skin _——— ingredient 
that keeps hands soft and smooth—no matter 

how often you wash dishes. 


No other dishwashing product is like 
SHINA-DISH! Suds stay rich, billowy until job 
is done! Instantly cuts grease from 

dishes, glasses, pots and pans. And they 

dry sparkling bright without wiping. 
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ae use SHINA-DISH. Just one box 
£ will make you a fan for life! 
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TIDY HOUSE PRODUCTS CO., SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSON 
Dear Sirs: 

As a native of Eldora, born August 
10, 1866, I wish to correct your 100% 
misstatement about “Iowa Falls, the 
county seat of Hardin County.” 

Eldora always was, is, and always 
wili be the county seat. Some 70 years 
ago, a degenerate crowd up at Iowa 
Falls tried by sundry, unscrupulous, 
nefarious, dishonorable, devious and 
otherwise evil-minded tricks to steal the 
county offices and the court house. 

But the folks in Eldora arose in their 
might and thwarted these subversive 
and sinister efforts, and I shed quarts 
of youthful blood in the struggle. 
Right triumphed and the court house 
remains in the square at Eldora. 

Let’s keep history straight. With best 


wishes for The IOWAN. 


REV. JAMES P. BURLING 
Des Moines 


Sirs: 

Iowa Falls is not the Hardin County 
seat — this is an old standing feud ex- 
isting between Iowa Falls and Eldora 
and a petty one. Also, Conrad is in 


Grundy County instead of Guthrie. 


RUTH B. VAN TIGER 
Eldora 


Dear Sirs: 

On the inside front cover of your 
September issue you have a very fine 
picture of Iowa Falls, and you describe 
it as being the county seat of Hardin 
County. My maps and atlas give Eldora 
as the county seat. 

I pride myself in knowing the county 
seat of every one of the 99 Iowa coun- 
ties and the auto license number of each 
county. If I am wrong about Hardin I 
surely wish to know it. 

I enioy every page of every issue of 
The IOWAN. I “travel” a great deal 
just by maps and pictures. Doesn't 
take any gas, and I am always near a 


good place to eat. 
LYNN S. WATTERS 
West Liberty 


The editorial staff is looking for a 
grade school teacher to give it a cram 
course in lowa geography. ED. 





BENTONSPORT 
Sirs: 
I have loooked all through names of 
Iowa towns with post offices and can- 
not find Bentonsport listed. 
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We have a bedroom suite nearly like 
the one shown in the picture for your 
Bentonsport story in the August-Sep- 
tember issue. It must be about 100 


years old. We have had it since 1895. 


NELLIE M. EASTON 
Curlew 


Residents of Bentonsport receive their 
mail through Keosauqua. ED. 





Sirs: 

Looking over the current issue of The 
IOWAN, I got quite a kick out of the 
article on Bentonsport, although I have 
never been in the town. Having just 
returned from a few days in Wisconsin, 
where I stopped at a number of his- 
torical spots, I was impressed by the 
way that Wisconsin publicizes these 
spots and erects large signs giving a 
concise story of the place. Most of 
these signs were dated 1955, so it must 
be a rather recent drive to “glorify” 
their home state. 

On the other hand, there are very few 
such signs and spots set aside here in 


Iowa. I wonder why. 
MARSHALL BLAKE 
Mason City 


COLLEGES 
Sirs: 

I believe the article ‘“Iowa’s Private 
Colleges Struggle for Survival” will be 
very helpful. I like Curt Harnack’s 
presentation of the problem very much 
and particularly the fact that he leaves 
some suspense as to the probable out- 
come. This is a factual assessment of 
the situation. 

GEORGE KNUDSON 


Director, Iowa College Feundat’on 
Grinnell 





LOOKING FORWARD 
Sirs: 

One of the events of our centennial 
celebration this year was Pioneer Day 
at Forest City. We sank a time cap- 
sule to be opened in the vear 2055. 

I donated my copy of The IOWAN 
for March, 1954, which had a write-up 
and beautiful colored pictures of Pilot 
Knob State Park, just east of Forest 
City. It has other articles which I am 
sure will be of interest one hundred 


years from now. 


AGNES P. JACORS 
Forest City 








working for 
a better lowa 


1800 out-of-state business 
and industrial executives 
selected by the Iowa 
Development Commission 
are receiving THEIOWAN 
this year as a gift of the 
the following public- 
spirited Iowa firms inter- 
ested in bringing new in- 
dustry to the state. 





Des Moines 











Koss Construction Co. 


HicHways Anp AIRPORTS 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Co. 


BetTeER Homes AnD GARDENS 
SuccESSFUL FARMING 


Solar Aircraft Company 


FaBRIcATORS OF JET ENGINE COMPONENTS 
& HichH A.ioy STEEL Propucts 


The Weits Company, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest IN INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


WHO & WHO-TYV 


1040 xc CHANNEL 13 
ENTERTAINMENT — NEws — INFORMATION 
Tension Envelope Corp. 


DesiGNERS AND MANUFACTORS OF 
BETTER BusINESS ENVELOPES 





Keokuk 











Hoerner Boxes, Inc. 
CoRRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





Mason City 











Northwestern States 
Portland Cement 
Company 





Shenandoah 











Henry Field Seed and 
Nursery Co. 


60 Years Younc. SeERvING Over A 
MiLuLion Customers IN ALL 48 STATES 























WHY WE EXPANDED IN IOWA 


far huabegs 


PRESIDENT: MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 


“When the Maytag Company decided 
to go into the automatic washer and 
dryer business, various plant sites in 
different areas were studied. Some had 
certain advantages over Iowa, but com- 
paring all the pros and cons, Iowa had 
the most to offer. 

“‘We were particularly influenced by 
the enthusiastic support from the people. 
Their cooperation in adjusting to 
accommodate a new $5 million plant 
was exceptional. 

“And, of course, we’ve always liked 
the living conditions and climate in 
Iowa. It’s very pleasant here, away 
from concentrated industrial and popu- 


oe 
i 





lation centers. The people are deep 
rooted, many representing third and 
fourth generation families. 

“State government is good; taxes are 
reasonable; but it’s the way of life, the 
kind of people, and a cooperative com- 
munity that influenced our decision 
most to expand in Iowa.” 

Many manufacturers are agreeing 
with Mr. Maytag on the importance 
of living conditions to industry. Decen- 
tralization is on the upswing. Iowa’s 
healthy climate, friendly and hospitable 
people make it an excellent choice for 
plant relocation or expansion. If you’re 
thinking of a move, write to the Iowa 
Development Commission for a current 
list of available plant sites. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
200 Jewett Bldg. » Des Moines 9, lowa 














What’s Happening 
IN IOWA 











A ccording to latest word from the 
Iowa Development Commission, twen- 
ty-three new industries were estab- 
lished in Iowa during the first half 
of 1955 . . . these new businesses, plus 
expansions by seven industries already 
located in the state, increase the 
state’s annual payroll by $7 million. 

A series of articles on industrial 
development in the Iowa Business 
Digest listed the state’s industrial 
employment up 118% in 1953 over 
1947 — very close to the nation’s 
average ... Iowa’s economic value 
increased by new industry, however, 
expanded at a rate much higher than 
the other forty-seven states. 

Alcoa’s recently announced expan- 
sion of their Bettendorf Plant will 
rank Iowa as one of the leaders in the 
nation for aluminum foil manufacture 

. the $15,000,000.00 addition will be 
completed in March 1957. 

The value of United States Govern- 
ment contracts awarded to Iowa in- 
dustries during June and July of this 
year totals $14,872,697.61 . . . Collins 
Radio of Cedar Rapids ranked first 
with approximately $11% million. 
Blue Star Foods, Inc., Council Bluffs, 
$882,119; Uchtorff Co., Davenport, 
$637,974; Lippert Bros., Inc., Boone, 
$571,824; and Universal Engineering 
Corp., Cedar Rapids, $439,594, plus 
Collins Rad‘to accounted for 99% of 
the total. 

Iowa farm families’ standard of 
living continues to lead the nation 

.. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
places the level-of-living index in Iowa 
at 185 against a national average of 
134... index is based on number of 
farm families with electricity, tele- 
phones, automobiles, plus the value of 
products sold or traded. 

The fact that all Iowans benefit 
from new industry in the state was 
pointed up by a 1954 U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce survey ... it showed 
that 29,000 manufacturing jobs added 
by new industry in eleven scattered 
counties increased retail sales $78 
million in 10 years. 

In 1953, Iowa’s dairy herds produced 
over 13% of the nation’s total butter 
supply, 11% of the nation’s meat... 
in 1954 Iowa ranked fourth in the 
nation in the number of turkeys pro- 
duced and sold ... the total tonnage 
of Iowa food products is greater than 
that of any of the 48 states ... pro- 
duces 10% of the nation’s food supply. 


(Advertisement) 





Only Iowa can 
produce meats so good.. 


It takes Iowa’s rich land and 
harvest to fatten choice porkers 
and cattle to the peak of per- 
fection. And only the most suc- 
culent cuts from the market 
toppers ever see the inside of a 
famous smokehouse by Wolf 
Creek in Conrad, Iowa. 


Only Franzenburg can 
cure them so deliciously . . 


The goings on in that smoke- 
house are a mystery to every- 
body but the Franzenburg fam- 
ily. Their old-world secrets for 
curing fine meats are jealously 
guarded and faithfully followed. 
The delicate hickory-smoke 
flavor of Franzenburg meats 
rank them with the choicest 
delicacies. 


No wonder the Wolf Creek 
Smokehouse Sampler is 
such an appreciated gift 





This variety package of hickory- 
smoked meats has five different 
samples of the Franzenburg art*. 
One pound of thick-sliced bacon, 
a ring of old-fashioned bologna, 
plump links of pork sausage, plus 
a half-pound each of sliced baked 
ham and sliced dried beef. 


They arrive wrapped in parchment 
with your name on a special greet- 
ing card. Just send us your gift 
list, whether family or business, 
plus $5.25 for each Sampler, and 
we'll take care of all the details. 


*Other Franzenburg Hickory-Smoked 


delicacies 
Se. SRO . dcteadedadones $1.10 Ib. 
eee, GORGE  qcwceneensnnn $1.60 Ib. 
ES Oa $1.10 lb. 


Franzenburg 


WOLF CREEK SMOKEHOUSE 
Conrad, Iowa 
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HAWKEYELAND 


TREES 


INDING ourselves near Greene one 

day late last summer, we decided to 
offer our apologies to Carl Frudden, 
chairman of the Iowa Tree Farm Pro- 
gram, for not having made the cere- 
monies of that organization Memorial 
Day at Garnavillo. We tracked Mr. 
Frudden down at his house where he 
answered the door bathrobed; he had 
just left the shower. 

Happily lead to an air-cooled room, 
we noticed the new home was paneled 
in South American woods. Perhaps a 
small contribution to saving U.S. trees, 
we asked. Frudden smiled and ex- 
plained that the program for tree farms 
called for intelligent use of trees as well 
as growing them. 

He went on to say that the Iowa Tree 
Farm Program is a johnny-come-lately, 
38th in the country, as a matter of fact. 

Thinking of our large millwork com- 
panies such as Farley and Loetscher, 
Carr, Adams and Collier, Curtis, and 
Roach and Musser, we asked if they 
provided a natural market for Iowa 
wood. “I’m afraid they use mostly 
pine. Marketing is still something of 
a problem, but there are state foresters 
who can help the farmers find their 
best markets as well as give them advice 
on how to grow trees and take care of 
them. They are way underpaid, but 
they do a fine job.” 

“About the five people who were 
awarded the plaques Memorial Day,” 
we suggested. 

“A wonderful ceremony. About 400 
to 500 hundred showed up. First awards 
to be made in Iowa. Over 60,000 Iowa 
farmers have woodlots which should be 
brought under the program. Tree Farm 
certification is made by a technical 
forester at the landowner’s request. 
Hope to give many more awards in the 
future, but mo more big ceremonies.” 

Feeling it must be time for our host 
to get dressed, we beat a reluctant de- 
parture from the air-cooled room. 





OUR INEXPLICABLE SPEED SIGNS 


E have been avidly pursuing one 
item that still somewhat eludes 
us. Several times on trips through 
northeast Iowa we have been fascinated 
by the extent of the city limits of one 


hamlet. In this instance, if you focus 
your eyes well in passing, you may be 
conscious of a few buildings to justify 
the reduced speed. Then, when you 
are well on your way and have for- 
gotten about the place, a sign “End 
Speed Zone” suddenly looms up. One 
day we even stopped just to see if we 
could spot the town from the sign. It 
was a vain effort. 

Recently we found a person with a 
business interest in the village. We 
immediately asked him if the place was 
trying to rival Los Angeles. As he 
would have it, the reason for the 
sprawling iimits is that the town needed 
additional population to be able to have 
a beer parlor. Our lawyer friends are 
skeptical of the reason, but we are will- 
ing to grasp at any logical straw. 

In an opposite corner of the state, 
but still on the subject of speed zone 
signs, we have long been fascinated by 
the main street of Blanchard. At the 
end of the several blocks of fine asphalt 
paving is a two-track gravel path, over- 
grown with weeds, leading to an aban- 
doned railroad station. This remark- 
able transition is marked by another 
“End Speed Zone’’ sign. 


TALLY-HO 


LONG-TIME friend of ours pulled 

in the other day with two coon dogs 
in his station wagon and an Arabian 
stallion in tow in a trailer. He was on 
his way from Iraq to Colorado with a 
few months delay enroute in England 
and Ireland for some riding. During 
the overnight visit, he had just enough 
time to expound at great length on the 
wonderful possibilities of running fox 
hounds in Iowa. “Just like England 
and Ireland. Lots of good gentle hills. 
Virginia and Conneticut country is too 
steep. Too bad they don’t take it up 
out here. Irish farmers love it. The 
hunt pays for damaged crops and takes 
care of all that sort of thing.” 

We finally gave in and promised to 
buy some maroon coats at the least. 
Then just as we were ready to hear 
about hunting gazelle with Kurdish 
tribesmen in the mountains of Iraq and 
teaching English in an obscure Arab 
school, the coon dogs had to be settled 
down and our brush with the horsey 
set was ready to settle down himself. 

















To better serve 
the shipping container 
needs of industry 


| poo 


THE NEW 
KEOKUK PLANT 
| OF HOERNER 

| BOXES, INC. 














Look for even better and faster service than you have come to 
expect from Hoerner in the past. The newest Hoerner plant, 
like all the rest, is equipped with the finest physical facilities 
for handling your orders large and small and meeting your 
deadlines without sacrifice in quality. So, whatever your 
packaging problems, whatever your corrugated shipping con- 
e tainer needs — think first of Hoerner Boxes, Inc. and a 
Hoerner Packaging Engineer. 


~ WoePeww wn 


d 

S. . 

oO SALES OFFICES: 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 
p 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


328 Park Avenue, Urbana, Ohio 
2826 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


HOERNER | BOXES, INC. 























ir GENERAL OFFICE: 600 Morgan St. PLANTS—Keokuk, Des Moines and Ottumwa, lowa 
h ; Keokuk, lowa Sand Springs, Oklahoma; Minneapolis, Minnesota 
d : Fort Worth, Texas; Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

b poor” Fort Smith and Little Rock, Arkansas 

d Mexico City, Mexico 

2 Packaging Engineers Designers and manufacturers of corrugated boxes. 











EXPRESSWAYS OF 
POWER spread out to 
all of Ipalco-Land from 
Power Station Switch- 
yards such as this at 
the new Council Bluffs 
Power Station. It has 
been in service a little 


over a year. 






Plenty of Power for 


Growth & Progress jx— 
in hpaleolynd 











LAST YEAR 120,000 KW of NEW CAPACITY 
WAS ADDED TO THE IPALCO SYSTEM 


hen Ipalco-Land calls for more power, Reddy Kilowatt and 

his helpers at Ipalco are ready for the job — and with 

power to spare. Keeping abreast with demands saw a new 

70,000 KW unit go onto the line at Ipalco’s Des Moines 

Power Station, the largest in Iowa; and a new 50,000 KW unit at 

the new Council Bluffs Power Station. Already inter-connected by 

a 161,000 volt transmission line, work is now in progress which will 

provide a second 161,000 volt tie between the two major areas of 
I[palco-Land. 

With an eye toward the future, Ipalco has actively entered the 

field of atomic power for generating electricity. Ipalco is acquiring 

the know-how which will be needed when the atom enters the fuel 


field in Iowa. 

















This is the CONTROL ROOM of Ipalco’s 
newest 70,000 KW generating unit in Des 
Moines. Operation of this part of Iowa’s 
largest power station is under constant 
supervision from this room. 








Yes, it all adds up to the fact that 
Ipalco-Land will always have plenty 
of power — and some to spare. We’re 
always looking ahead — to provide 
the power to turn the wheels of indus- 
try in Ipalcoland — to provide the 
power to make modern, every-day liv- 
ing easier ... . through electricity. 








llowa JPower Z\np Ibicur Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 






































THE IOWAN interviews Dr. Norman D. Render 


Supt., Clarinda State Hospital 


What About CRIMINAL SEXUAL PSYCHOPATHS? 





Q: What do you think of the criminal sexual psychopath 
law enacted by this legislature? 

A: I believe it to be a piece of good social legislation— 
good for the community and its citizens. The law was much 
in demand and desired by the citizenry. It will help relieve 
the community of unhappy, undesirable characters, who up 
until this time have not been under any legislation. 

Q: I thought there had been laws for many years which 
made possible the commitment of the insane. 

A: Why, yes, the insane, but the psychopath does not be- 
long under that classification. 

Q: How would you describe the psychopathic personality? 

A: The psychopath might be described as a moral im- 
becile. He has a character deficiency in a very deep sense. 

Q: He can be taught proper conduct, can’t he? 

A: That is the $64 question. Treatment for the med- 
ically diagnosed psychopath is not possible. There has been 
no way discovered to teach moral responsibility to this type 
individual. 

Q: Does the psychopath feel guilt? 

A: No, he doesn’t. 

Q: Are psychopaths mentally ill—in the sense that we 
have come to know the term? 

A: No. They are neither psychotic nor insane. 

Q: Are all sexual offenders psychopaths? 

A: No. Insane, neurotics, alcoholics, criminals may com- 
mit sex offenses. 

Q: Up until the time of this law, how did the courts 
handle the psychopath? 

A: There was no specific legislation. This is the first 
time in Iowa that the law has extended the “lock-up” to the 
psychopath. 

Q: If this law had been in effect earlier, could it have 
prevented the slaying of the two-year-old child in Sioux City 
this summer? 


EDITOR’S NOTE — This interview with Dr. Render was 
intended only to present the general sexual psychopath 
problem. The actual administration of the criminal sexual 
psychopath law is in the hands of Dr. Charles C. Graves, 
psychiatrist, director of mental institutions for the Board of 
Control and Dr. Wayne B. Brown, superintendent of the 
Mt. Pleasant hospital which has been assigned to handle 
these cases. 





In thas exclusive story, the director of one of Iowa’s mental 


hospitals gives his views on a problem of immediate concern. 


A: We can't say until this offender is caught and we 
know whether he had previously come to the attention of the 
courts and might have been brought under treatment. 

Q: The law talks about the sexual psychopath—are there 
other types of psychopaths? 

A: Yes, there are those individuals who destroy property, 
fire-starters, car-stealers, etc., who feel no compunction for 
having done something wrong. 

Q: The law includes the word dangerous’ when naming 
the type of person liable for confinement. How will the 
court determine whether an individual is considered danger- 
ous? 

A: We cannot answer that for we are not lawyers. We 
assume, however, that the window-peeper, the vendor or 
holder of pornographic literature or pictures would not be 
deemed “dangerous sexual psychopaths’. In our opinion, 
dangerous might imply sexual offenses against the person. 

Q: What about the individual who might step out of line 
—say like the minister in Hawthorne's "The Scarlet Letter’— 
would he have been in trouble with this particular law if he 
had lived in lowa in 1955? 

A: We believe not. That ordinarily morally-conscious 
person who “‘steps over just once’ would probably not im- 
press the judge as having “criminal propensities toward the 
commission of sex offenses.” 

Q: Who brings the charges against the “criminal sexual 
psychopath”? 

A: According to the law as we understand it, the charges 
are made by petition to the court by the county attorney. 

Q: Does the one being charged have opportunity for med- 
ical examination? 

A: Yes, the court can request a medical examination by 
physicians after which written reports are filed with the 
courts, but these reports are not open to public inspection. 

Q: Are there witnesses in the usual sense of the word? 

A: Not as we understand the law. 

Q: Then, actually the charges are all that are necessary. 
The incidents do not have to be proven eye-witness accounts. 
ls this the way you comprehend the law? 

A: Yes, it ss. 

Q: What happens if the court finds the individual to be 
a dangerous criminal sexual psychopath? 

A: According to the law he is “committed to a state hos- 
pital for the insane, where he shall be detained and treated 
until released in accordance with the provisions of this act...” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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He Holds Football’s Coaching Record 


“Doc” Dorman, fielding his 50th Peacock 
team for Upper Iowa this year, has beat all 


service marks for collegiate gridiron coaching. 


Photos by JOHN JAQUA by BOB BEASLEY 
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T a meeting of the Upper Iowa 

University board of trustees in 
1908, a board member moved that the 
school pay its football coach an annual 
salary of $200. 

“What?” cried another trustee, ‘Pay 
John for playing ball with the boys? 
I'm against it!” 

The motion passed despite this vehe- 
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Familiar sight to Upper lowa fans is Coach “Doc” 
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ment opposition and Dr. John (Doc) 
Dorman, a young dentist who already 
had guided the Upper Iowa Peacocks’ 
athletic program for four years, went 
on the school payroll. 

Doc Dorman is still playing ball with 
the boys at the small liberal arts college 
in Fayette. And although his salary 
never has risen much above $200 per 
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Dorman (dark coat) jumping to feet on sidelines in tense gridiron moment. 


year, he has earned a unique distinction: 
he has coached football at one institu- 
tion longer than any other college or 
university coach in history. Now a 
spry 77-year-old, Doc is fielding his 50th 
Peacock team this fall, not his 52nd 
because Upper Iowa dropped football 
during two World War II years. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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(Left) In second half, Doc is happy as 
Peacocks begin to roll, disappointed with 
bad break, strategic in use of his sub- 
stitutes, disgusted at team’s error and 
satisfied when UIU takes one point lead. 
After sigh of relief, coach now worries 
(above) about holding his advantage. 
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by PAUL ENGLE 


This article by Paul Engle, Professor 
of English at the State University of 
lowa, comes from the text of a Voice 
of America show. Broadcast in 36 lan- 
guages and published for distribution in 
information libraries around the world, 
it is one of a series on "Why I Like 
the Community in Which I Live.” The 
author's thoughtful observations of cul- 
ture alongside farming in lowa City are 
of special interest to citizens of lowa 
as well as people all over the world. ED. 


N the small university town of Iowa 

City where I live, two hundred miles 
west of Chicago, the whole best way of 
life in the United States is proved 
every day. Here, the practical know- 
ledge of food production on farms lives 
alongside the idealistic creation of all 
the arts. 

In the farms running out in all di- 
rections from Iowa City there is raised 
each year more beef, more pork, more 
eggs, more chickens, more corn, more 
oats, than in any other state. And in 
the University of Iowa there is offered 
more creative work in music, in paint- 
ing, in sculpture, in poetry, in fiction, 
in drama, than in any other state. 
This combination of the useful reality 
of farming with the pure imaginative- 
ness of art is the distinctive nature of 
the Iowa City community. 

It is a little town, but close to the 
life around it. Two short blocks from 
the University’s music building, the 
Mennonite farmer ties up his closed 
buggy in peace. His freedom to lead 
his aloof and different life, with that 
right of the minorities for which the 
professors so often speak, is proved in 
his person. 

One can watch the great ten ton 
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Paul Engle, noted American poet. 


trailer trucks hauling their loud loads of 
livestock to the Chicago market, and see 
beyond them the University theatre, 
where students are rehearsing an Eliz- 
abethan play, or perhaps one from 
Broadway last year. This combination 
of pigs and people is important, for the 
animals pay the taxes that support the 
stage where young men and women act. 
In the Field House where Iowa’s basket- 
ball team won the championship of the 
Big Ten state umiversities, a few 
months later one of the few perform- 
ances of the vast Berlioz Requiem to 
be done in America was held. The 
University orchestra, with a massed 
chorus, played and sang under the di- 
rection of a distinguished conductor, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. It is perfectly 
appropriate that music and _ athletics 
share the same building, for both shape 
that human character which is a coun- 
try’s one final value. 

All around the town of Iowa City the 
countryside is gently rolling, not flat, 
but always moving slightly up or down. 
Through this flows a quiet river. It is 
from such a landscape, sprinkled always 
with groves of trees, that the meat and 
cereals of a nation come. It is also 
from such a landscape that the people 
come to build the wooden house of the 
town. In their small businesses and 
stores, they are largely people of good 
will, who always have time to stop on 
the street and talk sports or weather or 
the University. I greet the Negro whe 
repairs my shoes, and gladly greet him, 
for his intelligent daughter comes to my 
house with other students. I talk about 
last night’s symphony concert with one 
of the town’s lawyers, for he was there. 
It is good that the atom should be 
studied, the past re-created, the poem 
written, close to the actual world which 


keeps the scientist, the historian and the 
poet clothed and fed. 

The trains whistling east to Chicago 
and New York do not carry only meat 
and grain out of Iowa. From Iowa City 
they also carry new paintings, prints, 
sculpture, to exhibit in the galleries of 
those cities along with work by the 
country’s professional artists. And they 
take the manuscripts of young writers, 
to be published in magazines, or as 
entire books, for in Iowa City there is 
one of the most talented group of 
young poets in the country, as their 
appearance in all of the magazines of 
highest standards proves. A piano con- 
certo composed by a member of the 
Iowa music department was performed 
by Mitropoulos and the New York 
Philharmonic, the piano being played 
by another member of the Iowa music 
department. And let it be said again, 
behind that music and those musicians 
stood the farmer raising his cattle, feed- 
ing his hogs, and the small town busi- 
ness man doing his job and paying his 
Comes... 

The farms which create the greatest 
surplus of food in a given area that the 
world has ever seen are not huge 
estates or mass enterprises. They are 
family matters, each with a family on 
it, a man and his wife and his children 
working. They possess the most amaz- 
ing secret in this world — the energy 
which a free man can liberate if left 
alone. Working with his intelligence 
and his liberty, that man makes food. 
And working with his own sort of in- 
telligence and liberty, the artist in Iowa 
makes his art. The two together make 
a friendly and enduring society in which 
to have a home, and in that home, the 
painting, the poetry, the music of his 
own town. 
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Harry Denburger, Leighton, aims at bird over his pointer, Dixie, as bob-white rises from cover where he has been feeding. 
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A sky full of ducks couldn’t keep this ex- 


Iowan from a quail hunt through his native hills, 


not with such a well-trained pair of dogs. 


by PAUL R. BECK 


HOSE long graceful V's that 
slashed the late fall skies were 
ducks. The unexpected cold wave had 
the skies bursting with waterfowl on 
their southern migration over Iowa. 
The presence of so many ducks had 
any sane hunter — or at least as sane 
as hunters ever are — scurrying for 
guns, boots, decoys and dogs. ‘Who 
ever got the idea for a quail hunt on 
such a miserable day?” Milt Vreden- 
berg said as he drove over the rolling 
hills of southern Iowa. “We should 
be chilled to the bone in some blind.” 
“Well, my dogs are quail dogs, not 
duck retrievers,” said Charlie Johnston, 
offering one explanation. But we all 
knew the real reason was that my long 
years of absence in California had 
whetted my appetite to return to the 





Paul R. Beck is a former lowa and 
California newspaperman. 
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quail hunting country of my youth. 

My younger brother Bob had lined 
up the day for me. Having Charlie’s 
dogs was an especial treat. Quail hunt- 
ing without good dogs is like apple pie 
without cheese or Christmas without 
carols. And even the most skeptical 
hunter couldn’t discount all the glowing 
tales of Charlie’s setters. 

The dogs leaped from the car as we 
pulled up alongside an ice-crusted creek 
that lead to a cornfield. A frightened 
cottontail scurried up the road. The 
setters paid no more heed than they 
paid to the endless flight of ducks 
overhead. They were obviously ready 
to hunt quail. 

Charlie signaled the dogs up the 
draw and they started to work intently. 
Enthusiasm was at a high pitch with 
hunters on the alert and guns ready. 
The spot had everything needed for 
good quail hunting — cover, water, 
cornfields, woods. 


The dogs ranged. The hunters fol- 
lowed. The biting wind was now 
flecked with snow. As the intense cold 
penetrated the heavy clothing with nary 
a flush of quail, enthusiasm began to 
wane. The dogs were working hard 
but a couple of hours had gone by 
without a single point. 

“Maybe you're right, Milt. Guess it 


Dogs locate covey near timbered gully. 
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Frances Oehler, Centerville, downs bird which flushed in front of Dick Hamm's pointer, still locked in a point in the weeds. 


is a bad quail day after all,“ said 
Charlie, as he sighted the fuzzy sun 
that indicated less than an hour of 
daylight. 

“I want you to know that there just 
aren't any quail here, though, or my 
dogs would have found them. Those 
setters can really find quail.” 

“We might as well go back to town,” 
said Charlie, whistling for the dogs to 
come in. The old dog, with an ex- 
pression that indicated, “I don’t under- 
stand hunters or quail,” appeared and 
flopped low at his master’s feet. 


Charlie whistled again, then again, but 
still no sign of the young dog. 

“He’s on a point,” said Charlie, “and 
I can whistle from now until doomsday 
and he will never break it. We might 
as well start looking.” 

Up one draw, down along the creek 
bed, over along the fence row and 
across the field we fanned out, looking 
and whistling. 

It was considerably later as Charlie 
and I were following the old dog up a 
brush covered hillside that the setter 
froze on point. A quick look ahead 


Charley Johnston's (Centerville) setter, Bob, a stylish workman with nose to cover, 
forebaw in mid-air, holds tail extended until his master comes to flush the quail. 
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revealed the young dog standing motion- 
less before a clump of low bushes. The 
old dog had seen his partner and was 
giving his younger companion a perfect 
honor on a point he must have been 
holding for a full half-hour. 

Hasty calls to Milt and Bob brought 
them on the run. What they saw when 
they came puffing up was a picture 
that brings delight to any field man. 
Both dogs were molded like statues, 
noses to cover, tails extended and with 
forepaw poised in mid-air. 

Charlie cautiously walked in with 
gun poised. There was no thrilling 
whirl of wings that can only be ex- 
perienced on the original flush of a 
covey of quail. A close study of the 
snow-covered ground indicated quail, 
but the birds had run. 

On a command from Charlie the 
dogs quickly moved up and _ seconds 
later both froze on points. This time 
the quail were there and the large 
covey was less by four birds on the 
first rise. 

The bob-whites swooped to a nearby 
field . . . perfect shooting territory for 
singles. Soon both dogs were on points, 
the old dog in the forefront and the 
young dog giving him perfect backing. 

Milt went in on this point. He 
walked completely over the bird before 
it flushed, forcing him to whirl. This 
brought the other hunters into his line 
of fire and he refused to shoot. 
Charlie’s 20 gauge barked and the dogs 
raced to retrieve the bird. 

“They are really sitting tight,” said 
Charlie. By that time I was sym- 














pathizing with the birds. Quail hunt- 
ing is great, but boy, a nice fire would 
surely feel good. Sunny California 
seemed a million miles away. 

As we walked down the high grass 
fence line, several more singles were 
pointed, kicked out and added to the 
bag. Just as we reached the end of 
the fence row the young dog whirled 
on a point. 

Charlie called for Milt to go in and 
flush the quail. He kicked the tall 
grass in front of the dog but nothing 
happened. “No bird here,” said Milt. 

“There’s a quail in there,” Charlie 
stated emphatically. Again Milt went in, 
kicked around. Still no bird came up. 

“Probably was one here, but he’s 
gone now,” said Milt. 

“No sireeee,” said Charlie. “If my 
dog points quail, there’s quail.” 

This time Milt went down with his 
hands and began to part the grass. 
“Well, Pll be,” said Milt, standing and 
holding a live quail for all to see. “I 
never knew them to sit so tight that 
you could hand pick them.” 

We gathered around to look the bird 
over. ‘Maybe he’s been hit,” said Bob, 
“and can’t fly.” 

Milt slowly turned the quail, looking 
for shot. It was all that was needed. 
With a whirl of wings, the quail shook 
free and skimmed down the fence row. 

Hunters stood like wooden cigar 
store Indians, completely flabbergasted, 
— all but Charlie. The 20 barked once 
and the tight-sitting quail tumbled end 
over end into the tall grass as the set- 
ters raced to retrieve. 

“Don’t you know ammunition is ex- 
pensive . . . the idea of having to waste 
extra shells,” scolded Charlie, as he 
stopped to give the young dog a com- 
plimentary pat. “You know when the 
birds are sitting tight, don’t you boy?” 


Pointer betonging to hunter Koy Van Loon of Eddyville brings quail to owner 


Crisp, autumn day finds a sporting trio with their valuable bird dogs ready to begin the search for their favorite game. 
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Central College students walk to Douwstra Chapel, where morning services are held daily before regular classes meet. 


CENTRAL COLLEG 


While over 100 years old, this Pella institution 


has been developed almost from scratch in the 


last 39 years. It’s been an impressive growth. 


by TOM OFFENBURGER 


URING their annual “Week of 
sharing” at 102-year-old Central 
College in Pella, over 400 students and 
faculty members have raised as much 
as $1700 for two chapels in India and 
$1400 for a clinic building in Mexico. 
Those associated with the small Iowa 
school attribute such selfless projects 
to Central's Christian spirit. It has been 
evident in the growth of the school since 
1916 when the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church took over the college 
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from the founding Iowa Baptists. In 
39 years five new buildings have been 
erected, the existing buildings improved, 
the campus enlarged to its present com- 
pact 20 acres, an endowment fund 
initiated and the faculty expanded to 
38 teachers and 45 administrative 
workers. 

During this time, the endowment has 
grown from nothing to $1,000,000; 
assets from $110,000 to $3,500,000; 
and the annual operating budget has 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


jumped from $20,000 to $600,000. 

This progressive development has 
been supervised by the college’s board 
of trustees, but much of the credit 
should go to a loyal alumni body of 
3500. When a new, modern student 
union was needed, 50% of Central’s 
former students contributed to the 
building fund with gifts ranging from 
$1 to $7000. The Union has been the 
hub of campus life since its opening in 
1954. 





Dr. G. T. Vander Lugt, president of Central. 


Indicative of the excellent relation- 

ship between the college and Pella was 
the sum of more than $27,000 given by 
residents of the small city for the Union. 
The support is not all financial, how- 
ever. Local businessmen help pack the 
seats of Kuyper Stadium and Central 
gymnasium for every home football and 
basketball game, and many of them 
travel to the out-of-town contests. 

In recent years, enrollment at Central 
has correspondingly increased with the 
swelling national totals of college stu- 
dents. Keeping pace with the outlook 
for further attendance gains (enroll- 
ments are expected to jump from 400 
to 750 between 1955 and 1970), the 
school administration has mapped out 
a steady program of physical growth. 

Within the next two years, Graham 
Hall, the women’s four-story dormitory 
which houses 125, will get a new wing Bedlam rages « 
including an enlargement of its base- 
ment dining hall. After that, a large 
wing will be added to Gaas Hall, a 
modern, three-story building which now 
houses 170 men. 

Plans are currently underway to 
break ground this fall for a large addi- 
tion to Ludwig Library. The $200,000 
expansion will be accompanied by a 
face-lifting to modernize the present 
section of the library, inside and out. 
This improvement will mean much to 
the students’ use of the library’s over- 
flowing collection of 32,000 volumes. 
In another year there will be adequate 
stacks, reading rooms,, seminar rooms, 
projection rooms and new offices. The 
valued and historic manuscript col- 
lection on the founders of Pella and its 
early history will be moved to the 
archives. 

In post-World War II years, Central 
has added one wing to Graham Hall 


1s students empty boxes during “mail hour’ between classes. 


High school visitors, led by student-teacher, view Central students’ art exhibits. 
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Central's well-traveled a cappella choir rehearses for director Laurence Grooter. Mary Vanden Oever, Pella senior, returns 4 


and built the Aschenbrenner Cottage 
which serves as an infirmary, a new 
home for the president, a greenhouse, 
Gaas Hall, the Pietenpol Observatory 
and the Memorial Union. Kuyper 
Stadium has been remodelled. 

The observatory, located at the foot- 
ball stadium, is equipped with a six 
and one-half inch lens on its Allbrack 
Clark telescope for astronomical re- 
search. The structure was named for 
Dean Emeritus Henry W. Pietenpol, 

, who taught at Central from 1916 to 

Sophomores study spectroscope with At college's greenhouse, students get 1953 and has been recognized as one 

physics teacher, Prof. G. C. Leu. practical, thorough study of botany. of the leading mathematicians in the 
country. 

Taking advantage of vacant tennis courts, co-eds relax in sun after classes. A fully accredited four-year college, 
Central grants the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science and Bache- 
lor of Music. Iowa teaching certificates 
can be obtained after specified training 
courses at Central. 

Courses are offered in the divisions 
of natural sciences, the humanities, his- 
tory and social studies and religion and 
philosophy. In keeping with the liberal 
philosophy of education, recipients of 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees must include 
at least 12 semester hours’ work in each 
of the four divisional groups, besides 
their concentration in one major and a 
related minor area of study. Music 
majors go through a similar system of 
academic breadth, and select specialized 
work in either applied or public school 
music. 

The visual arts department requires 
its students to exhibit publicly their 
own creative work during their senior 
year. Central’s custom of having one 
reputable resident artist on the campus 
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turns g serve in one of girls’ physical education classes. 


each year has been of assistance to the 
art students. 

Central has an active student govern- 
ment organization. The entire student At Pietenpol observatory, students of astronomy do some high-powered stargazing. 
body comprises the legislative assembly, 
a student cabinet administers rules and 
regulations and a court adjudicates 
cases involving violations. In coopera- % 
tion with the faculty, academic, social, 
athletic and religious life committees 
work on projects and problems of the 
campus. 

Seldom does a Central student fail 
to participate in at least one of the 
more than thirty organizations on 
campus. They include the college 
band, the 4 cappella choir, the yearbook 
or Pelican, the weekly Central Ray 
newspaper, debating and discussional 
groups, religious organizations and a 
number of honorary and departmental 
societies. 

Typical of the practical training 
afforded students outside the classroom 
is the opportunity at college radio 
station KEBS to arrange programs, 
write scripts, actually to broadcast and 
operate the transmitter. 

Intercollegiate athletic competition is 
of great importance to Centralites. The 
college fields football, basketball, track, 
baseball and tennis teams every year, 
which are known around the state 
for perennially top-notch performances 
in the Iowa College Conference. 

Richard (Babe) Tysseling, a former 
Central all-around athlete himself, has 
coached the football teams through 14 
seasons, achieving a record of 72 wins 
against 60 losses and five ties since 1938, 

(Continued on page 48) 


The modern Memorial Union, given to Central by alumni, is popular social spot. 
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Winter bares owls’ nest in tree trunk. 











It’s For The Birds 


With notebooks and binoculars, a dedicated, 


but often misunderstood, group of Iowans 


doggedly pursue their hobby of “birding”. 


by HEBER JOHNSON 


] F you have ever been puzzled during 
your travels about the Iowa country- 
side by the sight of a shabbily dressed, 
secretive looking group of persons, out- 
fitted with binoculars and notebooks 
and stealing purposefully through the 
underbrush, chances are they are mem- 
bers of the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union. 

Despite their formidable name they 
are a gentle group, taking part in no 
wage disputes and requiring no union 
card, practicing only that quiet, socially 
defensible art they love so dearly — the 
study and tallying of birds. 

It is not easy to be a birdwatcher 
these days, and the 287 members of this 
Iowa organization are no doubt suspect 
for other reasons than that one of their 
out-of-state members happens to reside 
in Moscow Square. 

For in an age when about the only 
birds of interest are those on Ben 


Enthusiastic birdwatchers hopefully search in distant marsh and rainy sky for 


migrating shorebirds. 
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Hogan's score card, those people who 
go rambling over hill and dale in hopes 
of catching a glimpse of a black- 
throated blue or a yellow-bellied sap- 
sucker are commonly envisioned as 
slightly daft, dried-up recluses. 

Most Iowa birders will admit possess- 
ing their share of the general lunacy; 
that they are not a lot of antisocials, 
though, is evident on a glance at their 
membership rolls. They are of all ages, 
both sexes and of many callings — 
businessmen, doctors, housewives, col- 
lege professors, farmers, school children 
and journalists. 

It was in the early 20’s that Walter 
Rosene, a banker from Ogden who had 
been studying birds for a number of 
years, read about a Morningside College 
student from New Hampton who had 
seen over one hundred different species. 
Rosene corresponded with the man, 


A cooperative, saw-whet 
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Charles Spiker, who later drove to 
Ogden to call on him. The two spent 
the day studying and talking about 
birds along the Des Moines River in the 
Ledges State Park near Boone. In the 
course of their trampings, Rosene sug- 
gested to Spiker that they get together 
all the folks in lowa interested in birds, 
get better acquainted with them and 
maybe form an organization. 

The two immediately got busy, and 
that winter in Ames, at the annual 
meeting of the Iowa Conservation 
Association, the bird fans formed the 
Iowa Ornithologists’ Union, electing 
Rosene president. Organized Iowa 
birders have been searching river bot- 
toms, woodlands, lake shores and corn- 
fields of the state ever since. 

These Iowans make no bones about 
their penchant for the sport of bird- 
watching, and they follow their sport 
with all the zeal and determination that 
the hunter does his. 

Indeed, their pastime is very much 
like that of the hunter. Both delight 
in the chase or stalk; the hunter with 
a finely-made shotgun in his arms, the 
birder with precision binoculars in his 
hands. At the flush the hunter will, 
if he is lucky, kill the quarry and take 
it home with him; the birder will, with 
equal luck, identify the bird, record the 
fact in his notebook and carry home a 
mental image of it — or, if he is a 
photographer to boot, a picture of it. 

Birdwatching is not strictly a fair 
weather sport. In fact, Iowa birders 
often put forth their greatest efforts 
during the wintry Christmas season. 

On one of the days between Decem- 
ber 20-30, the birders, in each city or 


owl, east central lowa winter resident, poses. 





town where there are birdwatchers, pool 
their efforts for the taking of the 
“Christmas Bird Census’ for their 
vicinity. The purpose of this census 
is to get a somewhat rough picture of 
the number and variety of birds winter- 
ing in different parts of Iowa. In re- 
cent years, though, it has come to mean 
more to the birdwatcher — a deter- 
mination to beat last year’s total — and 
is elaborately prepared for by ll 
self-respecting ornithologists. Covering 
nearly the whole state, 150 holiday ob- 
servers identified 88 different species 
of birds during the 1954 census. 

Many make their preparations with 
the painstaking and thoroughness of 
planning for a decisive invasion. Con- 
siderable reconnaissance of their area 
is made prior to the day of the count 
in an effort to pin-point unusual in- 
dividual birds and bird concentrations. 
In each area the birders are so organized 
that as much terrftory as possible will 
be covered in the approximate nine 
hours of daylight available. 

On the big day the birders are on 
their way, at the first concessions of 
night, to Brigg’s bog to see if that 
spotted sandpiper is still weathering the 
storm, or to a gnarled oak at the top 
of Albright’s hill for a rendezvous with 
a red-shafted flicker. Perhaps they will 
find him, perhaps not — it is the not- 
being-sure that gives birding its relish. 
When they meet that night with the 
other campaigners for the final tabula- 
tion they will be thoroughly done in — 
but, for a birdwatcher, a sweeter state 
there could not be. 

The lure of the list is great in bird- 
watching — especially so on the Christ- 








mas count — and the Iowa birders 


would probably be something less than 
human if they did not have some group 
they could admire, exclaiming, ““They’re 
the champs.” 

For the last two years those champs 
have been the birdwatchers from Daven- 
port. In December of 1954, the 
Davenport group tallied 60 different 
birds on their count. And during the 
1953 count, 25 birding diehards scoured 
the Davenport area and came up with 
Iowa’s all-time high total of 67 differ- 
ent species. 

This is considered quite a _ feat, 
brought about only by an unusual com- 
bination of hard work, much luck and 
uncommonly mild weather; it is, in 
Iowa’s birding circles, about what the 
conquest of Mount Everest is to all 
mountaineers — something to aspire 
after, but with little hope of equalling 
or surpassing. 

Many locales are not so well repre- 
sented as Davenport, either with birds 
or birdwatchers. 

An Iowa State College student, Den- 
nis Carter, was the lone bird counter 
for Webster City area on the census of 
1953, but his preparations and efforts 
were no less ambitious because of it. 
Carter trekked 12 miles through snow- 
covered woods, fields and river bottoms 
before ending the day with 25 species, 
exceeding his previous year’s total of 21. 

During a week-end in the middle of 
May, when the spring migration is 
usually in full swing, the birders hold 
an annual meeting. For most of the 
convention birders this year, the real 
fun got underway on the second day 


(Continued on page 42) 


Telescope proves invaluable to birder as he identifies shy, gun-weary waterfowl. 

















SHELTERED FROM TIME 


Three counties lay claim to the dozen covered bridges that 


still grace Iowa streams. Madison County’s seven are best 


preserved; Keokuk County’s sole survivor is most unique. 


OWA’'S twelve remaining covered 

bridges form a vivid, yet obscure chap- 
ter of the state's history. Madison 
County has the most—seven—and its 
board of supervisors has probably done 
the best job of preserving this type of 
bridge in Iowa. There are four more 
in Marion County, two of them in ex- 


Photos by O. V. GORDON, KEITH 
BRYANT, ELLIOTT STUDIO, 
CARL TURK 


The 72-year-old Roseman bridge, preserved by Madison County, has a beautiful daytime setting which seems to belie old claims that the si 


by TOM OFFENBURGER 


cellent shape. The most interesting, 
from an architectural standpoint, is a 
weakened span south of Delta in 
Keokuk County. 

One expert who has done consider- 
able research on the bridges, G. M. 
Ludwig of Tiffin, says they reflect the 
architectural influence of Pennsylvania 
Dutch settlers, whose westward move- 
ment in the nineteenth century left a 
whole string of covered bridges through 
the Midwest. In Clarke County, In- 


diana, there are 41 of them, and many 
are still standing in Ilinois. 

Iowa's Delta bridge, reports Ludwig, 
exhibits a distinctively Pennsylvanian 
style, and it may be the only one of 
its kind west of the Mississippi River. 
The eleven others, all resembling each 
other in structure, can be classified as 
a definite Iowa type because of their 
lattice-work of heavy wooden beams. 
The Pennsylvanian influence is there 
too, in the use of wood frames and 





walls, wooden pegs and rock abutments. 

The greatest difference between the 
two kinds of Iowa’s covered bridges is 
that the Delta bridge, unlike the others, 
is supported mainly by a huge arch on 
each side. These arches span the 76- 
foot length of the covered section, and 
are responsible for checking tension be- 
tween its two approaches. Vertical and 
angular beams, supported by the arches, 
form a truss which steadies the roof 
and walls. This ‘arch-truss type’ was 
originated by a Pennsylvanian named 
Wernway and modified for use on 
bridges like the one near Delta by a 
gentleman named Burr, who was a 
relative of Aaron Burr. 

In addition to having a _ unique 
structure, Keokuk County’s covered 
bridge, across the North Skunk River 
two miles southeast of Delta, is pos- 
sibly Iowa’s oldest, dating back to 1869. 
Maxon Randall, an early member of 
the county board of supervisors and 
former resident of Pennsylvania, de- 
signed and constructed the bridge in 
the Pennsylvania style he had probably 
learned in the East. 

Today it is barely passable. The east 
end has its original stone abutment, but Sturdy Hammond bridge, near Marysville in Marion County, is in excellent shape. 


the structure is haunted. Bright red McBride bridge near Winterset provides a picturesque spot for a family’s summer outing. 
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Arch-truss style of architecture on Delta bridge is only one of its kind in lowa. 


The Holliwell bridge in Madison Count) 
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served a main highway in pioneer days. 





steel drums are at the other end. Railed 
approaches to the bridge are almost 
as dilapidated as the decaying walls 
and roof. A few boards in the walls 
have been knocked out, but like the 
other covered bridges, the beams and 
floor planks, sheltered from storms, are 
strong and solid. The famous arch- 
truss manner of support works effec- 
tively, though the skill in building the 
arches could not match that seen today 
on similar bridges in Pennsylvania. 

The Delta bridge is in peril every 
time the narrow stream rises from heavy 
rains, or whenever a high wind attacks 
its feeble sides, now rough and gray 
from weathering. This most remark- 
able of covered Iowa bridges must be 
repaired soon if its destruction is to 
be avoided. 

The construction of the other covered 
bridges in the state imitated that of a 
patented style known as the Towne 
lattice truss. Its inventor, a contractor 
named Towne, used a standard lattice 
of heavy timbers in building hundreds 
of bridges in New England and the 
deep South. Madison County now has 
seven bridges similar in structure to the 
Towne style, and Marion County has 
four. 

P. M. Pearson, 84, recalls that the 
“best bridge in Marion County,” a pre- 
served one near his Marysville farm 14 
miles southeast of Knoxville, was built 
around 1870. Two Marysville men, 
Charlie Foster and Jake Metz, probably 
built it, according to Pearson who, as a 
boy, played there on the banks of North 
Cedar Creek. The contractors used 
white oak timbers, joined by wooden 
pegs and a few iron bolts, and set the 
bridge on foundations of sandstone 
from the nearby hills. 

Now called the Hammond bridge, it 
beautifies the countryside with its 
bright red paint and white railed ap- 
proaches. The roofed section extends 
about 60 feet. Marion County officials 
had to support it with iron drums when 
the stone abutments weakened in recent 
years. The sturdy wooden floors still 
withstand much traffic. 

Two miles due east of it and just 
outside Marysville, there is another 
covered bridge crossing South Cedar 
Creek, apparently in its last days. 
Shaky approaches with loose floor 
(Continued on page 46) 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Map of cov- 
ered bridges in Madison County. 
A more detailed map may be ob- 
tained by travellers in Winterset. 


CENTER SPREAD: Colorful Rose- 
man covered bridge spans lazy 
Middle River in Madison County. 
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MAY'TAG -- New Life in an Old Firm 


Long the world leader in conventional wash- 


img machines, this famed Newton firm is out 


to take top honors in the automatic field. 


Psd in Newton last October 6th 
brought out hundreds of house- 
wives for community washing around 
the square of the Jasper County court- 
house, and before the day of parades 
and festivities was over, jet airplanes 
streaked across the sky in M-formation. 
This event launched The Maytag Com- 
pany’s invasion of the washing machine 
market with supermatic washers. Fifteen 
thousand dealers across the nation, 
wearing red firemen’s hats, were alerted 
to receive shipments by caravans of 
trucks, special freight trains and even 
air express. 

The Maytag Company, one of Iowa’s 
largest industrial employers, was making 
a dramatic bid to regain first place in 
an industry it led for thirty years. The 
expensive nationwide promotion (May- 
tag this year will spend close to a 
million more on advertising than last 
year) seemed worth it to the company, 
for the supermatics are something to 
crow about. With new features such 
as water-level control, the new auto- 
matic washing machines are pastel 
green and yellow as well as the tra- 
ditional white. Maytag’s attempt to 
win buyers has not been on price re- 
ductions, but by a promotion to con- 
vince the public of the quality of May- 
tag appliances. 

The signs on Highway 6 as one 
approaches Newton from east or west 
claim for Maytag ‘World Leadership,” 
and that is what the firm had and still 
has in the wringer-type washer. Bendix 
started putting out an automatic shortly 
before World War II, but though it 
sold well, Maytag did not tool up for 
automatics until 1949. By that time 
several other companies were threat- 
ening Maytag’s number one position; in 
1951 Whirlpool forged ahead. 

For years Maytag maintained that 





ment at Maytag plant No. 2 takes 
over in production of machines. 


( OPPOSITE PAGE: Paint depart- 


by CURT HARNACK 


clothes were not washed as thoroughly 
in the revolving drums of the auto- 
matics as in the agitator-type washers 
they'd been making since the early 
twenties. However, with the wide- 
spread use of detergents, clothes bright- 
ened in the automatic tumbler washers 
and sales increased. Finally, Whirlpool 
came out with an automatic that re- 
tained the agitator principle of washing 
that had made Maytag famous. 

It was not until last fall, with the 
deluxe supermatics, that young Fred 
Maytag II, president of the company, 
poured on the heat to regain the lead. 
In an interview in New York Maytag 
said, “In this country everyone in an 
industry shoots for the top.” The May- 
tag Company put its products before 
the public in all major advertising 
media, especially television. This fall, 
alternating with the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company of Fort Madison, May- 
tag is sponsoring “Navy Log,” a major 
new television show. 

So far the hullabaloo seems to be 
paying off. Maytag sales in the first 
half of this year were up 40% over 
last year. In May, Maytag set in mo- 
tion “Operation 72,” a three day mara- 
thon to keep the wires hot with orders 
from regional managers. Retail stores 
took up the promotion stunt, stayed 
open continuously and pushed sales. 
In Charles City a street cleaner stopped 
in at the Anderson furniture store to 
buy a Maytag at 3:30 a. m. 

Maytag has long been synonymous 
with washing machines, but dryers, 
ironers, freezers and ranges are also a 
part of their appliance line. In 1893, 
when the company first started, it 
manufactured farm machinery. 

The story of the firm began when 
Fred L. Maytag, a young Newton farm 
boy, was put in charge of a threshing 
outfit. At that time bands around the 
grain bundles had to be cut by hand, 
then fed into the threshing machine 
cylinders. It was a dangerous and 


cumbersome operation. Together with 
G. W. Parsons, he constructed a band 
cutter and self-feeder attachment, and 
a company was formed to market the 
invention. 

The machines designed to make farm 
work easier sold well, and to ease the 
housewife’s tasks, the company pro- 
duced its first washer in 1907. Made 
of cypress wood bound by iron rings, 
the washer was turned by a rotary 
handle. Under the lid of the tub a 
wooden dolly swished the clothes back 
and forth through soapy water. Im- 
provements followed quickly, first with 
a pump-like operation, then with a 
pully mechanism that allowed the 
washer to be run by a belt from an 
engine. In 1909, the firm became The 
Maytag Company. 

Maytag continued to turn out farm 
implements as well as washers until 
the early twenties, when the concern hit 
the big time. Much credit for the May- 
tag washer’s early success must be given 
inventor Howard Snyder. This mechan- 


Company President Fred Maytag II. 











Rows of workers turn out freshly painted Maytag products from spray paint section. 


In new metal plating department, zinc coatings are applied to Maytag machine parts. 





ical genius was first spotted in Minne- 
sota by Fred L. Maytag, who brought 
him to Newton. Snyder perfected the 
simple but revolutionary idea of forcing 
water through the clothes instead of 
dragging clothes through the water. He 
developed an aluminum agitator to 
work on the bottom of the tub — and 
this principle of clothes washing is 
still found in the latest automatics. 

Fred L. Maytag decided the machines 
were so novel that a special kind of 
selling was required to put them across. 
He crated one of the first four machines 
himself and set out for the West, say- 
ing he’d not be back until he’d received 
a carload order. In Denver he set up 
the machine in his hotel room, called 
in dealers, and demonstrated its effi- 
ciency. For two days the dealers came, 
were interested, but did not leave orders. 
Maytag finally moved on to Salt Lake 
City, where the same thing happened. 
He spent a fruitless week in Los Angeles 
before moving up to Oakland. There 
he finally convinced a dealer, who, 
although he had a large stock of the 
traditional machines, agreed to take a 
carload of the new ones. The gamble 
made the dealer’s fortune. When the 
big boom in Maytag washers began, 
the whole state of California was his 
territory. 

Production of the new washers started 
in the spring of 1922, and almost as 
soon as they hit the market, orders 
poured in. The Maytag Company 
dropped all other manufacturing and 
concentrated on keeping abreast of the 
growing demand. In just six hundred 
days, Maytag was world leader in 
washer production. The small Newton 
plant went on night and day shifts; 
the orders now were not by number of 
washers or even carloads, but by the 
trainloads. In 1926 when an order for 
five trainloads came from the eastern 
branch at Philadelphia, Governor of 
Iowa John Hammill, his hand on the 
throttle of train number one, started 
the shipment on it way. 

Fred L. Maytag made his fortune in 
Newton, and for a number of years his 
benevolent paternalism appeared to 
make Newton almost his town. The 
forty acre Maytag park, complete with 
Maytag pool and Maytag bowl, is a 
beautiful recreation spot for the city. 
Newton also has a Maytag hotel, a 
Maytag dairy, and Fred L. Maytag built 
a YMCA. He rescued a bank during 
the depression. Together with his son, 
E. H. Maytag, second generation presi- 
dent of the firm, and their partners, 
hundreds of houses were built and sold 
to Maytag employees on easy terms. 

But in spite of all the good that 
Maytag was trying to do for his town, 
criticism arose that there was pressure 
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on employees to fall in with company 
policies. The YMCA was called a 
“Maytag monopoly,” and community 
chest “gifts” were deducted automati- 
cally from paychecks. The friction 
came to a head in 1938 when the union 
called a strike over a 10% wage cut. 
It was a bitter ninety day battle. The 
national guard was called out to New- 
ton — a company town — and the 
union lost. 

But since 1940 when Fred Maytag II, 
who was only 29 at the time, became 
president, a happy labor-management 
picture has prevailed although there 
was a short strike in 1951 and another 
one this fall. The Maytag Company 
policy toward the town changed, and 
it has since tried to cooperate and give 
support, rather than underwrite every 
community project. The company’s 
attitude is that workers should run 
their own lives, join the organizations 
they want to and support whatever 
activities they wish. 

According to a survey made in late 
1951 by the Institute of Social Research 
of the University of Michigan, most 
Maytag employees feel their company 
is a good place to work. Certainly one 


of the things contributing to this feel- 
ing is the Labor-Management Council, 
which keeps the line open between em- 
ployee and employer. The Council stems 
from a workers’ committee formed in 
1943 to sell war bonds. The company 
then was almost entirely a war industry, 
chiefly making parts for airplanes. 

An equal number from labor and 
management are on the Council; chair- 
men of each group alternate in presid- 
ing at meetings. Management members 
are appointed, while the labor repre- 
sentatives are elected annually by secret 
ballot. Funds for the extensive pro- 
gram come almost solely from the 
factory and office vending machines, 
which bring in about $1000 a month. 

The Council’s annual united fund 
drive collects nearly one half the entire 
goal of the Newton Community Chest. 
The Maytag Company matches dollar 
for dollar contributions from workers. 
The Council also’ pushes the payroll 
savings plan, and Maytag workers who 
number over 4,300 in the two Newton 
and one Hampton plants have now ac- 
cumulated several million dollars in 
bonds. 

The Council supports the Maytag 


Aerial view of Plant 2 in Newton gives idea of its great size: 595,000 square feet of floor space over plant’s 73 acres. 


baseball team, a member of the Central 
Iowa League. The team plays against 
Haverhill, Van Cleve, Baxter, Whitten 
and State Center. Three women’s teams 
and twenty-four men’s teams in bowling 
leagues were sponsored last year by the 
Council, as well as basketball, volley- 
ball, softball and other sports for men. 

The Council also promotes an annual 
garden show. Children of Maytag 
workers look forward each year to the 
big Council-sponsored Christmas party, 
with gifts and food for everyone. 

But surely the biggest event of the 
year is the annual Council picnic, this 
year held August 21 in Maytag park. 
Each year some fifteen thousand soft 
drinks are served, many thousands of 
cups of ice cream; there are trophies 
for the winners of contests, souvenirs, 
trinkets and fireworks. A Maytag 
appliance is given away as an attend- 
ance prize. There are sports events, 
a carnival ground and even a queen 
contest and baby-judging. 

By evening, when thousands crowd 
into Maytag bowl for the grandstand 
show, most of Newton is present — 
and a good many from the surrounding 
territory. Although primarily for May- 








Huge sales promotion trek occurred in August, when 64 trucks loaded with Maytag appliances went “headin’ for Texas’. 


tag employees, the park is open to all. 
The University of Michigan survey 
revealed that the Maytag Bulletin, 
weekly newspaper directed by the Coun- 
cil, published by the company, has a 
readership of 99% of the employees. 
In almost every issue of the Bulletin 
a section is reserved for awards made 
to workers under the Employees’ Idea 
Plan, introduced in 1949. A picture of 
the worker, amount of money he re- 
ceived and a brief description of the 
idea is presented. On June 1 the 


maximum award of $1500 went to 21- 
year-old Jack Wood and 40-year-old 
Harry Shives, who jointly submitted a 
plan to save enamel drippings. 
Another Maytag feature highly popu- 
lar with employees is the scholarship 
program for high school seniors spon- 
sored by The Maytag Company Founda- 
tion, a non-profit corporation organized 
in 1952. Full tuition and money for 
books and supplies for a complete col- 
lege education is awarded qualified 
Newton high school seniors; also, any 


Labeled the “merry-go-round,” this machine is used to check new Maytag washers. 





son or daughter of a Maytag employee 
is eligible. The Maytag Foundation 
gives $500 beyond full tuition to the 
institution for every year the student is 
enrolled. The Foundation realizes that 
the actual cost to the college for edu- 
cating the student cannot be met by 
tuition charges alone. 

As a manufacturing operation May- 
tag is especially interesting because it 
has probably more basic production 
than any other appliance manufacturer. 
A large share of the parts that go into 
Maytag machines start right in the 
company plants as raw materials. 
Among other things, Maytag has one 
of the few porcelain enamel furnaces 
west of the Mississsippi. Perhaps the 
most impressive equipment is the 40 
stamping presses. 

Plant 1 manufactures the conven- 
tional washers. Plant 2 has the auto- 
matic washers and the gas and electric 
dryers. The small Hampton plant with 
110 employees manufactures powdered 
metal bearings. The Hampton plant 
was bought from the government after 
the war. Previously it had been a 
hemp processing plant. 

Maytag ranges are manufactured by 
the Globe-American Corporation of 
Kokomo, Indiana, a firm in which the 
company is a_ substantial minority 
stockholder. The freezers are supplied 
by Amana Refrigeration. Ironers come 
from Conlon-Moore of Chicago. 

Each national election year Jasper 
County gets wide attention as a test- 





tube county. Its unparalleled heavy 
industry and fertile farm lands provide 
a climate of political belief that over 
the years has been closely representa- 
tive of the nation as a whole. What is 
difficult to realize when driving through 
the spacious, tree-shaded streets or shop- 
ping in the square around the court- 
house is that Newton is one of the most 
highly industrialized towns for its size 
in the country. In the city of about 
13,000—less than five square miles in 
area — more than 5,200 people earn 
their living working for industry. That’s 
an average of one industrial job for 
each 2.4 inhabitants. 

Maytag is not the only industrial 
employer in Newton: Automatic Wash- 
er Company, Winpower, Vernon Com- 
pany and the Parsons Company employ 
about one fourth of the labor force. 
But the payroll at Maytag has un- 
doubtedly affected the town of Newton 
enormously. The number of Maytag 
employees today is more than double 
what it was in 1939, and Maytag pay- 
rolls amount to over six times what 
they were then. 

For the most part Newton has taken 
its growth in stride and added new 
businesses, built a new high school 
(one of the most modern in the state) 
and acres of new houses have sprung 
up on the hillsides. At first The May- 
tag Company was not sure the town 
really wanted or could absorb the ex- 
pansion anticipated. When plans to 
construct the new multi-million dollar 
automatic washing machine factory 
were announced, the company did not 
specify where it would be built. A 
delegation of townspeople called on 
Fred Maytag II to ask why they were 
considering any place other than New- 
ton. He explained that neither New- 
ton’s housing nor its utilities could take 
the extra load. 

Citizens organized and presented the 
city government with a petition signed 
by nearly 6,000 to expand the utilities. 
Fifty thousand dollars which had been 
set aside for a non-profit housing 

(Continued on page 52) 


Kids compete in tossing rings over washer agitators at annual picnic in Newton. 


Maytag’s successful Labor-Management Council, organized for advantages to both workers and company, at regular meeting. 
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Iowa Archaeology: IV 
IOWA INDIANS IN ‘TURMOIL 


The coming of the white man to America displaced Indians 


across the continent in a westward movement. H ustory 


records seventeen different tribes living in Iowa. 


ARLY in the seventeenth century, 

a new kind of people arrived in the 
Middle West who, unknown to them- 
selves, carried seeds of tragedy. The 
newcomers were hardy French explorers, 
traders and trappers from Canada. 

The Frenchman who pushed into this 
region did not mean any harm. In fact, 
they usually adopted the Indian way of 
life and in many cases Indian wives as 
well. But they were the first trickling 
of an onslaught of white men who were 
to become masters of the continent. 

The later settlers sought land to 
farm, rather than to trap in the French 
manner. A basic difficulty arose, be- 
tween the settlers and the Indian over 
the meaning of “property”. It be- 
clouded their entire relationship. The 
Indian considered the land a refuge and 
source of food loaned to them by the 
Great Spirit, to be used wisely, but not 
owned in our sense of the word. He 
could not conceive of private owner- 
ship. When he discovered he was not 
supposed to trespass on the land the 
white man had acquired, the Indian 
went to war to protect his rights. Both 
sides were infuriated by what they con- 
sidered the other’s duplicity. 

The plains Indians were already in 
a state of turmoil and war, however, 
when the French arrived. The coloni- 
zation of the eastern seaboard had dis- 
placed tribe after tribe westward until 
the entire Middle West was a vast con- 
fusion of uprooted Indian tribes fight- 
ing desperately for adequate land. 

The Indians the French found in 
Iowa were rarely those whose ancestors 
lived here. Tribes with a legitimate 
claim to Iowa soil had been pushed 
west into what is now Nebraska and 
South Dakota. 

At least seventeen historic Indian 
tribes lived in Iowa in this period, some 
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by Dr. REYNOLD J. RUPPE 


for only a short time. Most of them 
were refugees from the westward mov- 
ing tribes and did not arrive until long 
after European settlement of the east 
coast. Some, like the Sauk, Fox and 
Winnebago were given land in Iowa in 
exchange for land east of the Mississippi 
River. 

The refugee tribes were the Kickapoo, 
Kitchigami, Mascoutin, Ottawa, Miami 


Young descendants of Mesquakie Indians sport bright native dress while doing traditional dance 


and several tribes of the Illinois Con- 
federation. The Pawnee, a Nebraska 
people, also lived in the southwestern 
corner of Iowa for a short time. The 
Chippewa ranged south into Iowa on 
hunting trips but like the refugee tribes 
were not truly Iowa residents. The 
Ioway, Oto, Omaha, Dakota, Sauk and 
Fox were long residents and the Fox 
still live here. 
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ditional dance at Tama Pow Wow. 





THE OMAHA 

The earliest documentary evidence of 
the Omaha Indians in Iowa’ is found 
on early maps which probably used in- 
formation obtained from French traders 
and explorers. The map prepared by 
Joliet in 1674 showed the Omaha on a 
river that may be the Des Moines. Le 
Seuer’s map of 1701 showed them on 
the Big Sioux, but in 1804 Lewis and 
Clark found them in Nebraska. Pos- 
sibly this is actual evidence of their 
move across western Iowa. The tradi- 
tions of the Omaha claim that they 
moved from an original homeland on 
the lower Ohio River but there is no 
way to measure the span of time in- 
volved or whether or not the tradition 
is true. 

The way of life of the Omaha Indians 
was similar to that of many of the 


* The archaeological research of a 
Mill Creek village, sponsored jointly 
by the State University of lowa and the 
Sanford Museum of Cherokee, which 
the author conducted during the sum- 
mer of 1955 may have an important 
bearing on the problem of assigning 
tribal names to archaeological sites. 
There is some evidence that the Mill 
Creek village being investigated may be 
an ancestral Omaha village. 


archaeological groups already described. 
Subsistence was based on a mixed 
economy of agriculture and hunting. 
Corn, beans, squash and sunflowers 
were raised in gardens associated with 
the permanent village. After the crop 
was in and had been cultivated, the 
group moved out into the plains to hunt 
buffalo. Following the hunt the people 
returned to the village where they har- 
vested the crops, held feasts and cere- 
monies and, in general, enjoyed the 
abundant life. 

Late in the fall individual families 
departed for the winter hunt at which 
time they lived in small family groups 
out on the plains. The main village 
was nearly deserted and the people 
placed their surplus food, seeds and 
household goods in deep cache pits 
which were sealed. Sometimes a family 
never returned and often their cache 
pits were forgotten. Hundreds of years 
later archaeologists have found these 
pits full of whole artifacts although 
the organic material usually has dis- 
integrated. 

This method of making a living was 
common to all the historic tribes in 
Iowa, although the Ioway late in their 
history appear to have dispensed almost 
entirely with agriculture. 

A great change was wrought in the 


way of life of the Indians of the plains 
and the Middle West by the introduc- 
tion of the horse. The horse had 
evolved in the New World but after 
the Ice Age the horse became extinct 
and was not present again until it was 
reintroduced by the Spaniards. As the 
horse spread from the Southwest, tribe 
after tribe adopted it and as a result, 
found their ways of life changed. 

Many people turned away from agri- 
culture and began a life of bison hunt- 
ing. It is probable, too, that many 
tribes who formerly had traveled by 
dugout canoe adopted the horse and a 
new pattern of overland travel. The 
above changes produced great altera- 
tions in the daily habits of the people 
and these changes resulted in different 
types of village plans and so caused 
further confusion for the archaeologists. 

THE DAKOTA 

The Dakota were another group who 
lived in Iowa for a considerable length 
of time. The Dakota are popularly 
called the Sioux but it is best to reserve 
that term for the famous nomadic 
horsemen of the plains. The eastern 
portion of the Sioux family of tribes 
never became horse-riding nomads but 
they did adopt and use the horse. The 
Iowa Dakota lived north of a line from 
Prairie du Chien to Spirit Lake and ex- 


Small boy dancers at this year's 40th annual Pow Wow displayed their costumes of peacock feathers. 
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Women wearing colorful dresses, trimmed with beads, do shuffling march in dance. 





As boy examines Mesquakie wickiup, Mrs. Billy Leaf, 73, beams at Tama festivities. 
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tended north into Minnesota and Wis- 
consin where the majority of the eastern 
Dakota resided. They hunted south 
and east in Iowa but did not have ex- 
clusive claim to this hunting territory. 
Early in the 19th century the Dakota 
were driven from their territory in Iowa 
by the Sauk and Fox and from their 
Minnesota territory by the Chippewa. 
They were forced across the Missouri 
River and finally placed on veservations 
by the government. 

It was a small band of eastern 
Dakota who were involved in the Spirit 
Lake massacre in 1857. Accounts of the 
day paint a grim picture of the affair, 
but the actions of the Dakota were not 
without provocation. The winter of 
1856-57 was one of the worst in Iowa 
history and the Indians were starving. 
Despite this, they did not steal the 
cattle of the whites on whose land they 
were camped. They were peaceful and 
friendly until the citizens of Smithland 
took their guns from them, an in- 
human action because it left the Indians 
with no means of hunting. As is so 
often the case, the Spirit Lake massacre 
resulted from mutual fear and suspicion 
on the part of both settlers and Indians. 
Candor compels us to admit that for 
every act of aggression by an Indian 
there was an equally barbarous act by 
a white man. 


THE IOWAY AND OTO 


The Ioway and Oto were closely re- 
lated tribes who spoke the same dialect 
of the Sioux language. In the preced- 
ing article it was suggested that the 
loway and Oto were descendants of the 
people responsible for the Oneota ar- 
chaeological complex. According to Mrs. 
Mildred Mott Wedel who has studied 
the Ioway problem in detail, the Ioway 
Indians were “not a large tribe and 
usually had but one permanent village 
at a time.” Estimates of the size of the 
tribe vary but a figure of about 1200 
people in 1700 A. D. seems likely. 

The earliest Iowa location of the 
Ioway Indians was along the Upper 
Iowa River in Winneshiek and Allama- 
kee Counties but soon after European 
contact they began to migrate west- 
ward. Reports of early travelers and 
explorers indicate that the Ioway were 
a “poor” people but such reports are 
hardly to be trusted. It is likely that 
they were less dependent upon farming 
than their neighbors and so would be 
judged poorer by the Europeans. The 
Ioway also had a mixed subsistence 
based on hunting and fishing. Their 
houses were constructed with a frame- 
work of poles and covered with shects 
of bark, much like the wickiups still to 
be seen at the Fox settlement near 
Tama. They used the skin-covered 


































tepee when on hunting trips and like 
most Middle West Indians spent the 
winter hunt as small, scattered groups 
in relative isolation. 

The Ioway continued their wander- 
ings during the early historic period 
and after living at Lake Okoboji for a 
short time went to Nebraska but soon 
returned to Iowa. After living for a 
while on the Des Moines River, they 
moved east to the Mississippi, then back 
to western Iowa and finally in 1830 
were forced to relinquish their claims to 
Iowa soil and were removed to Kansas. 
In general, the Oto were closely asso- 
ciated with the Ioway and lived near 
them. The two tribes separated in the 
middle of the 18th century and the Oto 
moved to Nebraska, from which state 
they were removed to Oklahoma by the 
government. 

THE FOX 

The Fox, or Mesquakie as they call 
themselves, were linked with the Sauk 
when both arrived in Iowa. Prior to 
their arrival they had a varied and 
colorful history. The Fox consistently 
refused to be subjugated by the French 
who finally joined with the Sioux to 
exterminate them. The coalition met 
near success when in 1730 the French 
and their Indian allies almost annihilated 
the Fox. After this terrible massacre, 
the survivors took refuge with their 
relatives, the Sauk and moved from 
Wisconsin to the Wapsipinican River 
in eastern Iowa. Later they crossed 
into Illinois, defeated the Illinois tribes 
and lived for awhile at what is now 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

_Shortly before 1800 both _ tribes 


moved back to Iowa where they estab- 
lished villages and trading posts along 
the Des Moines and Iowa Rivers — 
several were located south of what is 
now Iowa City. Other villages, each 
with its own chief, were located on the 
Iowa River, near Wapello, Elwick 
Junction and near the mouth of the 
river. While maintaining villages on 
the Iowa and Des Moines Rivers, the 
Mesquakie say they used to have their 
winter hunting camps on the Cedar 
River and documents state that Powe- 
shiek’s band was on the Cedar. 

In the early 1800's there occurred in 
Iowa a situation unusual in the history 
of American Indian affairs. After re- 
moval of the Fox and Sauk from 
Illinois back to Iowa, eastern Iowa was 
closed to settlers, who disregarded the 
order and became squatters, even though 
the army had stationed a troop of 
dragoons in the territory. To imple- 
ment the order the dragoons burned 
the cabins and fields of any settlers who 
sneaked across the Mississippi. The 
white man’s demand for land was too 
great, however, and the Indians were 
forced to move again in 1842. 

The removal of 1842 saw the Fox 
and Sauk herded to Kansas by the army. 
Not all the Fox went to Kansas; a 
considerable number eluded the army 
and remained in Iowa, maintaining 
small farms and living in peace and 
friendship with the incoming white 
settlers. After several years in Kansas 
the Fox determined to return to their 
woodland home in Iowa. Accordingly, 
they sold their horses to raise a sum of 
money and sent four of their leaders to 





Iowa in 1856 to purchase land. The 
governor gave them permission to stay 
and the first eighty acres of the present 
Fox settlement near Tama was ac- 
quired. The move was a courageous 
one as it involved renunciation by the 
Indians of their annuities from the 
government. Those early years in the 
new Iowa settlement were hard; there 
was not enough food and no treaty 
money was forthcoming. They were 
marked by one bright spot. The com- 
munity kitchens of the Amana Colony 
which had been formed the year before 
the Fox Indians came back to Iowa, 
saved many of the Mesquakie from 
starvation. The kindness of the Amana 
people is still remembered with grati- 
tude by the Fox. 

Today the Fox Indians of Tama live 
in frame houses and the men commute 
to jobs in surrounding cities. One may 
still see wickiups and summer houses 
which are maintained by the older and 
more conservative people. The wickiup 
is similar to those described earlier. 
The summer house with gabled roof 
was widespread in the Middle West 
and is a rectangular structure of tim- 
bers covered with bark. Close to the 
houses are gardens where, in addition 
to vegetables, the Fox still grow Indian 
corn. This corn tastes different, and 
in some ways better, than the sweet 
corn generally used in Iowa today. The 
Indians consider Iowa their homeland 
and have a deep feeling for the land 
which they still believe to be theirs to 
use as long as they respect it and do not 
exploit it; for in final analysis it be- 
longs to Kitchi Manito, the Great Spirit. 


Clad in original homemade Indian dress, men and boys do one of ten Pow Wow dances, each characteristic of a certain tribe. 
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Graceful willows and other trees provide beautiful setting for Y-designed house with separate living, bedroom, garage wings. 


A Park-Like Setting for Sioux City Home 


Neighbor's handsome riding horses graze in nearby pasture. 
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The Thomas Martin family enjoys 


a country atmosphere in the city 


Photos by GORDON ADAMS 


What does a young Iowa family look for in a home? 
When Tom and Patty Martin purchased a practically new 
house near the Sioux City Country Club they found it very 
nearly suited their needs and desires. The straw-colored 
brick house had a large family room, ideally rugged for a 
growing son and daughter; there was sufficient bedroom 
space (four) and plenty of baths, three and a half; most 
of all, there was an opportunity for living outdooors as well 
as indoors. 

Terraces outside the family room and kitchen allow con- 
venient accommodations for eating and space for formal 
rose gardening. And all of this in a park-like seclusion. 








Solar Aircraft 
Corporation 

















Des Moines 





Vital in the Nation’s defense, with modern, well- 
equipped plants in Des Moines, and in San Diego, 
Solar Aircraft Corporation is a leading producer of 
industrial and aircraft products of high alloy steels. 


One of the major industrial sites in lowa, Solar Air- 
craft was cited as one of the “Significant Plants of 
the Year’’ by Factory Management and Maintenance 
magazine in its 1955 awards. Built by Weitz, the 
beautiful new Wakonda Works has 300,000 square 
feet of modern plant area requiring a work force of 
2,000 at top production. 





How to cut costs THE MODERN WAY 


Like Solar, more and more companies—large and small—have 
learned that today’s competitive market allows no room for 
inefficient plant operation. 








Weitz-built buildings are custom designed to fit your needs— 
all the way from major manufacturers, like Solar, to small 
office buildings for professional men. Weitz buildings are 


ECONOMICAL TO MAINTAIN. 


Let the experienced Weitz people show you how modern con- 
struction can actually save you money. 


Consultation Without Obligation 


PTZ Company Ine. 


Des Moines, lowa 
OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
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Living room in shades of gold and brown features Efficient, pleasant kitchen with its natural birch cabinets and sea- 
paneled wall and shelves of cedar and brick fireplace. green walls overlooks the rose garden, terrace, children’s play area. 
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Shades of pink provide decor for bath. Master bedroom’s colorful coral draperies frame oversize bed covered in nutmeg. 


South and east picture windows of green and brown-toned fam- Patty Martin, second from right, her sister, Helen Sewell, 
ily room survey quiet pastoral scene accented by simple fence. (r.), Janet Yancey and their children enjoy terrace. 





















































Does the gas you buy 
Ny buy you money-making roads? 


= Part of the cost of the gas you buy is the tax 
: that pays for building and maintaining roads. 
This is your money. Undoubtedly you want it 
invested in highways that earn the most money 
and have the lowest annual cost. 


Highways are investments. They earn money 
just as do investments in farms, factories or 
mines. Earnings come mostly from gas taxes 
but also from license and other fees. A high- 
way’s total earnings depend on its life and on 
the amount of traffic it carries. 


Concrete highways are the biggest money- 
makers. They attract the most traffic and have 
the longest life. They usually earn more than 
they cost to build and maintain. The difference 
pays for building more miles of roads. 


Concrete roads can earn more than they cost 
because their annual cost is low. They usually 
cost less to build than other pavements de- 
signed for the same traffic. They cost less to 
maintain, have twice the life of competitive 
pavements. These factors of highway economics 
prove concrete has the lowest annual cost. 


Other pavements frequently earn less than 
they cost. The resulting drain on available 
highw ay revenues leaves less and less money 
for building urgently needed new roads. 





You pay for roads, Mr. Motorist. To help 
obtain self-supporting, profit-making roads, get 
behind sound highway plans and insist that all 
main roads be paved with concrete, the pave- 
ment of low annual cost and high annual earn- 
ings. Start today by writing for free booklet. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organization to improve and extend 
the uses of portland cement and concrete 

through scientific research and 
engineering field work 





















Our Diamond Jubilee ¢ 


Personal Accident 
Insurance at Low Cost for 
Select and Preferred 
Risks 
Since 1880 
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TRAVELING MENS 
ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES 8, IOWA 
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FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE. .on printing plates! 


Send us your next photo engraving, mat making, 
stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, IOWA 











12-ISSUE BINDERS 
Fine, sturdy binders for your 
IOWANS now available for $2.50 
including postage, handling. 
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It’s For The Birds 


(Continued from page 21) 
when, after a four o'clock breakfast 
Sunday morning, they divided them- 
selves into several groups and hit the 
trail for the choice birding spots in the 
area. They returned that afternoon 
for lunch and a tallying-up of the com- 
bined bird count, which numbered 124 
species. 

Then, when the fall migration was at 
its heighth in mid-September, the Iowa 
birders held their annual picnic in 
Webster City. 

But most of the birdwatching that 
these Iowans do is on their own. They 
can be on the lookout in their own 
backyards or on vacation, driving to 
work or taking the dog for a walk. 
For no matter where the birdwatcher 
may be at any time of the year, he can 
enjoy his sport, free from licenses and 
bag limits. 





Criminal Sexual Psychopaths 


(Continued from page 9) 


Q: But you said previously that the 
psychopath cannot be cured. How then 
can he be released to go out into the 
community? 

A: The law does not say that the 
individual must be declared cured, it 
says that his release must be compatible 
with the welfare of society. An attempt 
will be made to treat the sexual quirk 
in the psychopath, and the added in- 
centive to stay out of confinement may 
prove to be helpful to the individual. 
It is thought that after a person reaches 
his late 30’s, psychopathic tendencies 
may disappear. 

Q: Is society protected further in 
any way? 

A: The individual is placed on pro- 
bation by the court for a minimum of 
three years after his detention at the 
hospital. 

Q: Is the new law unique with 
lowa? 

A: No, for some years our neigh- 
boring states of Illinois and Nebraska 
have had similar legislation on their 
books. 

Q: Has the law proved helpful in 
these states? 

A: It’s interesting to note that dur- 
ing the 10 years that it has been in 
effect in Illinois, there have been only 
16 commitments. 

Q: How do you account for this? 

A: Perhaps this is because the law 
demands jury trial, is unworkable un- 
less accused will cooperate in psychiatric 
examination, does not appeal to the 
judges and prosecuting attorneys and 





the committed patient cannot be re- 
leased until declared “cured”. The laws 
in several states have this same defect. 
New Hampshire has had no commit- 
ments under this law. 

Q: We frequently hear that the 
army and navy have accomplished 
much in the field of mental health. 
Do you have knowledge of any experi- 
ments they have carried out that had 
to do specifically with the psychopath? 

A: During or just after the war, the 
navy had a whole “battalion” of psy- 
chopathic sailors whom they thought 
they could help with a special military 
technique—emphasizing strict discipline. 
They felt that surely, character defects 
could be corrected in this way. They 
claim to have rescued 6%. 

Q: Will psychopathic individuals 
coming to the state hospital mingle with 
the other patients? 

A: After our meeting in Des Moines 
earlier this summer with the Governor, 
Dr. Graves and the three other hospital 
superintendents, it is my understanding 
that until the number of sexual psycho- 
paths committed reaches five, they will 
be absorbed into the regular population 
at the Mt. Pleasant institution. After 
there are five commitments, a special 
ward and personnel will be set up and 
organized. The alcoholics are now 
handled in similar fashion. They are 
separated from the other patients. 

If and when that special ward should 
house 25 individuals, further provision 
at another hospital will be considered. 
At least this is the tentative plan as it 
now stands. 

Q: Does this require the state hos- 
pital to play a custodial role? 

A: Yes, the hospital does take on 
custodial duties—just at the time, when 
great gains have been made with the 
public. Feeling has been growing that 
the mental health institutes are places 
of rehabilitation for the treatable or re- 
coverable patient. 

Q: We have read that in Sweden 
and Denmark there have been laws for 
a good many years that have sent the 
sexual psychopaths to jail for three 
years. Do you feel that one of the 
penal institutions in lowa would have 
been a more likely place to detain these 
unfortunate people? 

A: I don't feel it is within my prov- 
ince to answer this question. But I 
can say that the medical world is in- 
deed challenged with the problem of 
the psychopath. Intensive research is 
constantly being done. With the recent 
strides in the care and cure of many 
mental illnesses, there is always hope 
that someday there may be help for the 
psychopath. And it is good that the 
alert citizen is having this problem 
brought to his attention. 
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When you’re angling for customers in Iowa, the 
16 stations of the Tall Corn Network in Iowa 
serve not only all of Iowa, but as the contour map 
above indicates, an area more than twice as great. 
(Two markets for the price of one). And the 
Tall Corn Network’s sixteen stations effectively 
merchandise and promote your campaign in every 
“neighborhood” of this great farm community 
more thoroughly than any single medium pos- 
sibly could! 
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yerrenson ieavent Liberty @ 
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the Tall Corn Network (contour 
lines not shown on map), represent- 
ing many additional Illinois and 
Missouri counties. 


cur 


The Tall Corn Stations serve a Primary audience 
of 4,765,000 people with a collective income of 
$7.4 billions, of which over $5.5 billions is spent 
in local stores. (If this were said of a large 
metropolitan area, we could add that it is the 
third largest in the nation, exceeded only by New 
York and Chicago.) Per capita income and retail 
sales per family are well above the national aver- 
age! One of the richest markets in the world. 


COSTS COMPARE FAVORABLY AND ONE ORDER TAKES CARE OF EVERY 
DETAIL OF PLACEMENT. 


THE TALL CORN NETWORK OF 


IOWA 


Represented by JOHN E. PEARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
444 Madison Ave. 333 No. Michigan 
Plaza 1-3366 State 2-7494 


LOS ANGELES 
2330 W. 3rd St. 57 
Dunkirk 7-4388 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Post S*. 
Sutter 1-5568 


MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
NW Bank Bldg. FU Lite Ride, 
Lincoln 5689 Prospect 3723 


ATLANTA 
508 Glenn Bldg. 
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TO FASTER LONG DISTANCE 
SERVICE 


Almost always your call 
goes through twice as 
fast when you give the 
operator the out-of- 
town number you are 
calling. 


For a handy personal 
telephone directory to 
list out-of-town num- 
bers you call frequently, 
just call the business 
office. It’s free. 


Low-cost long distance 
adds the personal touch 


that means so much. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

















AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames, 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 50, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Hotel Roosevelt. Good Food. Fast Service. 
Krebs Dutch Girl. U.S. 151, 64 at 29th St. S.E. 


DAVENPORT—Hotel Blackhawk. Famous for Sunday Smorgasbord. 
Served noon to 8 p.m. 


DES MOINES—Blue Willow Cafe. 25th Forest. Near Drake Stadium 
Open daily except Tuesday. 6:30 a.m. ’til 8 p.m. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ‘til 11 p.m. 


Breese House: On US 69 six miles north of city. Family style din- 
ner in homey atmosphere. Chicken our specialty. Open 5:00 ‘til 
9:30 week days. Sunday noon ‘til 9:30. 


The Steak Ranch. Choice Iowa steaks, broiled on an open Hickory 
Charcoal Hearth. Evening 5 to 10 p.m. Luncheons 11:30 a.m. to 
2 p.m. Family Sunday dinners noon to 9 p.m. Located in Hotel 
Fort Des Moines. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


SIOUX CITY—-The Green Gables and The Normandy. 
SPENCER—Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop. Famous for fine foods. 
OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


(Advertisement) 














Pheasant a la Yocom 


HARITON’S Curt Yocom is one of Iowa’s finest hosts. 

From his fan:ed fall footbal] party in Iowa City and large 
dinners in Des Moines to informal entertaining in Chariton, 
Curt is happiest surrounded by friends enjoying his excellent 
food. 

While Curt loves to do much of his own cooking, his 
blonde, vivacious wife, Shirley, rates more than an “assist”. 
If it wasn’t for the fact that they have two children, Curt and 
Shirley would make reasonable doubles, in appearance any- 
way, for the comic strip couple of similar name. 

When he is not busy managing family farms near 
Chariton, Curt looks out for his large restaurant on highway 
6 west of Iowa City, sells specialty meat and poultry and 








At their state fair booth, versatile Shirley and Cart Yocom 
concentrate on hot dogs rather than more exotic specialties. 


packages a line of food seasonings named “HIS”. Curt has 
also written a small cooking book from which the following 
recipes are taken. 


PHEASANT — YOCOM FARM STYLE 


Disjoint two thoroughly cleaned pheasants. Do not 
separate the legs and thighs but leave together. Spread the 
pieces on a clean cloth and sprinkle with a meat tenderizer*, 
salt and pepper. Cover and let stand for at least one-half 
hour before cooking. 

The secret of this dish is a large iron skillet with a good 
lid. Melt one-half pound of butter and add the choice 
pieces of pheasant. First, BEWARE — use no flour on the 
pheasants. Before placing the pheasant in the melted butter 
add ¥4 teaspoon of crushed garlic* and stir throughout the 
butter. 

Brown each piece of pheasant to a rich golden shade, 
starting with the choice pieces of the bird. When all of the 
pieces have become a golden brown turn the flame lower 
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and let simmer. While simmering add the following: 


1 tablespoon of rosemary (crush into tiny pieces) 
1 teaspoon of marjoram 
A pinch of coarsely ground fresh pepper* 

Then slowly add to the skillet 1 cup of sauterne wine and 
4 cup of port. Cover the skillet and let this simmer under 
a low heat for 144 hour. Care should be taken not to let the 
juices cook dry and if mecessary add sauterne as needed. Be 
sure to move the pieces of pheasant about the skillet so as 
not to burn or stick. While the pheasant is simmering mix 
the following: 

8 egg yolks 
1 pint of heavy cream 
2 cans of canned milk 

Whip this mixture vigorously and keep on hand for the 
pheasant gravy. After the pheasant has been cooking for 30 
minutes, add 1 cup of domestic brandy and stir throughout 
the skillet. Here is your chance to make a hit as a showman. 
Have a person light the brandy and turn out the lights. The 
show is on — a flaming pheasant. Move the pieces around. 
This little flaming process is done not only for the showman- 
ship, but also to seal the spices, herbs and wine flavors into 
the inner part of the meat. When the flame has died down 
pour a little more sauterne over the fowl and cover again 
to simmer until ready to serve. 


WILD RICE 


Wash two cups of wild rice and let soak several hours be- 
fore cooking. Overnight is preferable. 

Place eight cups of boiling water in the top of a double 
boiler. Place over the fire, add two teaspoons of salt and 
slowly pour two cups of washed wild rice into the boiling 
water. Keep it boiling and cook for five minutes. Place the 
top part of the double boiler now over boiling water. Heat 
two cups of chicken broth and when boiling pour over the 
rice. Cover tightly and steam thirty minutes. Melt one- 
fourth pound butter and sauté the following: 

2 tablespoons green celery 
and leaves 
4 teaspoon of coarsely 


1 small onion (finely 
chopped ) 
1 can mushroom buttons (or 
fresh, if available) ground fresh pepper* 
2 tablespoons chopped chives Tiny pinch of grated nut- 
Pinch of sweet basil meg 
After all these ingredients have been gently sautéd, and 
the rice has cooked for thirty minutes, combine and stir. 
Place in a 325° oven and keep warm until serving time. 


SUGGESTED MENU 


Shrimp Cocktail or Brandied Fruit 
Celery Pickles Ripe Olives Green Onions 
Pheasant Wild Rice and Mushrooms 
Special Pheasant Gravy 
New Green Peas 
Hot Rolls and Currant Jelly 
Green Salad with Either Garlic or Herb Fresh Dressing 
Chilled Rhine Wine 
Hot Coffee and Selected Cheeses 
*Curt’s recipes call for using “His Natural Meat Flavor- 
ing”, “His Pure Garlic” and “His Cracked India Pepper”. 





Moon Lotus, Inc. 


Gifts from the gulf — smart, new, all colors 
Bracelets, chokers, cuff links, earrings, belt clips 





Frannie Rehmann * 3240 Terrace Drive * Des Moines 12, Iowa 
Phone 5-8819 or 9-9459 














You could search the 
world over and never find 
a finer gift than this 
famous lowa product... 


MAYTAG BLUE CHEESE 


Friends and business associates who receive 
wheels or wedges of Maytag Blue will recog- 
nize you as a very discerning giver. 


With a distinctive character 
and quality all its own, 
Maytag Blue has a deli- 
cate, rare flavor that stands 
out from all other cheeses 
either domestic or im- 
ported. 

If you are familiar with 
Maytag Blue Cheese, you 
have discovered—with the 
most discriminating gour- 
mets— the distinctive and 
original flavor, the moist, 
creamy texture, the rich 
blue veining ... results of 
careful hand _ processing 
and slow, uniform ripening 


in deep, cool caves. Quality 
comes from this careful at- 
tention to processing of 
milk from selected herds of 
Holstein cattle. 

For a business or personal 
gift that is distinctively 
Iowan, yet renowned the 
world over, give Maytag 
Blue Cheese in the form of 
wheels or wedges. Regard- 
less of price, you cannot 
find a gift that does more 
to assure the receiver of 
your thoughtfulness and 
discernment. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


possible.) 


Giver’s mame 


Mail this coupon with your gift list. Indicate which 
item you want sent to each recipient. Don't forget 
yourself! We ship postpaid and include a gift card, 
showing your name as the giver. (Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Orders must be received by Dec. 1 to 
assure Christmas delivery. Please order earlier if 





Address. 





City. 


State 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I enclose my check or money order for $ = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Orders shipped post paid in U.S.A. 


MAYTAG DAIRY FARMS 
Box 549-1, Newton, lowa 
PLEASE ACCEPT MY ORDER FOR: 

2 Ib. wheels, $2.75 ea. $ 

4 Ib. wheels, $4.50 ea. $ 

cartons 24 wedges*, $3.00 ea. $ 
___.s« cartons 48 wedges*, $5.50 ea. $ 

*(Wedges 1 oz. each, individually foil wrapped) 

() List is attached showing item to be sent to each 











BONELESS SMOKED 
TURKEY ROLL 


Smoked over Hickory Embers and tender- 
ized to perfection. Succulently done to a 
beautiful golden brown, the skin is re- 
tained thus holding in the full, natural 
flavor. NO CARVING — NO WASTE. 
80% white meat, 20% dark. Serve either 
hot or cold. 5 to 8 Ib. roll at $2.50 per Ib. 


WHOLE SMOKED TURKEY. 9 to 18 
pounds at $1.65 per lb. Tender, full 
breasted young Illinois birds. 


SMOKED BABY GOOSE, 4% to 5% 
pounds at $2.40 per Ib. Most delicious of 
all smoked delicacies, ready to serve, hot 
or cold. 





Send check or money order. Sorry, no 
COD’s. All orders beautifully gift wrapped. 
We ship anywhere in the U. S., delivery 
charges prepaid. Special attention given 
to Christmas lists. 


MEEKER'S 


Route 80 Savanna 1, Illinois 











Don’t scatter dust — Pick it up 





Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drep a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 








EDWIN G. RAGSDALE - SECRETARY 
DES‘MOINES-:12 
QUALITY EXPERIENCE-SERVICE 








Sheltered From Time 


(Continued from page 24) 


boards make it unsafe for heavy traffic. 
Little is known of the bridge’s history, 
though it is believed that it was built 
about the same time as its twin on the 
same bottomland. Painting, repairing 
the walls which are partially destroyed 
and strengthening of the approaches 
would surely preserve the bridge. 

To the north and near Durham in 
Marion County, there are two covered 
bridges over English Creek. Built on 
the same lattice-work scheme as the 
others, one is stout and frequently 
travelled. County engineers have placed 
large steel I-beams under the wooden 
floor and between the stone abutments 
in order to extend the 75-year life of 
this bridge east of Durham. The other, 
a mile west of the town, is in a shabby 
state, but officials will soon make the 
necessary repairs. The gravel road 
there will be re-routed over a new 
bridge adjacent to the covered one. 
Both of the Durham bridges are within 
three miles of Iowa highway 92, east 
of Knoxville. 

The seven covered bridges of Madi- 
son County have undoubtedly been kept 
in the best condition. The board of 
supervisors had them repaired and 
painted a year ago. 

Mrs. Fred P. Hartsook, formerly of 
Winterset and now living in Spencer, 
made a careful study in which she 
found that the county’s remaining 
covered bridges were built during the 
1870's and 1880's. Under the super- 
vision of the county board, they were 
erected at costs ranging from $900 to 
$1900. 

These bridges were made of northern 
white pine on a general lattice truss 
plan. Their exterior appearances vary 
according to the tastes of different con- 
tractors who built them. Some of the 
work was done by local farmers work- 
ing to pay their poll tax, as was custo- 
mary in those days. 

It is said that the county’s first 
covered bridge was built in 1868 by Eli 
Cox. It was known as the Brown 
bridge and was dismantled in the 
1930's. 

This makes the Donahue, the Mc- 
Bride and the Imes bridges in Madison 
County the oldest standing covered 
bridges there. They were all completed 
in 1871. Of the three, the Donahue 
span was probably finished first. Eli 
Cox was the contractor for the bridge 
which crosses the North River four and 
one-half miles northwest of Bevington. 

J. P. Clark, a well-known engineer in 
the county then, built the McBride 
bridge. The county paid him $1875 
for the work. McBride bridge remains 





at its original site on the North River, 
about ten miles northeast of Winterset. 

The Imes span was first located at 
Wilkins Ford on the Middle River, but 
after 16 years was moved to a spot on 
Clanton Creek, three miles southwest 
of St. Charles, in 1887. 

In 1880, H. P. Jones and G. K. Foster 
completed Holliwell bridge, the longest 
of the covered bridges (about 100 feet) 
in the county. It is situated on the 
Middle River, where there was a main 
highway in pioneer days. The flat- 
roofed bridge is three miles southeast 
of Winterset. 

Jones built the Cedar Lake, or Casper, 
bridge in 1883, and the Hogback bridge 
a year later. At first the Casper bridge 
crossed Cedar Creek (not the same 
stream as the one in Marion County) 
where U. S. highway 169 is now, but 
it was moved in 1920 to a spot below 
Cedar Lake, three miles northeast of 
Winterset. The Hogback bridge was 
built across the North River, five miles 
northwest of Winterset, but little is 
known of its 71 years. 

Roseman bridge, located five miles 
west of Pammel State Park, was built 
across the Middle River in 1883 by 
Jones. It is typical of his bridges with 
a lattice of criss-crossing beams. 

People in the city of Keokuk have a 
claim to a share of a “thirteenth” covered 
bridge for Iowa. In 1883 a fine covered 
wooden section served temporarily as a 
draw span on the Keokuk and Hamil- 
ton bridge crossing the Mississippi. 

Later, authorities replaced this 200- 
foot structure of interlocking timbers 
with a steel span and removed the 
wooden bridge to Hamilton slough, 
about a half mile into Illinois. Until 
August of this year, when the state of 
Illinois completed a new approach to 
the Keokuk municipal bridge, the old 
covered bridge served as the entrance 
to a circuitous dike approach to the 
bridge across the Mississippi. 

The covered bridge was conveyed at 
that time to Illinois by the city of 
Keokuk. The old bridge will be re- 
tained for its historic interest. 

Popular misconceptions regarding 
covered bridges have often arisen. One 
concerns the wooden pegs which build- 
ers substituted for metal bolts and 
nails. Authoritative sources stress the 
fact that the use of these pegs neither 
dates a bridge nor identifies the par- 
ticular craftsmanship involved. The 
pegs, which were effective and inex- 
pensive, were not used exclusively, for 
iron bolts, when available, were also 
employed in building the early bridges. 

Some wonder why Midwestern pio- 
neers did not build more stone bridges. 
Wooden bridges were popular a century 
ago because they were quickly con- 
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structed, cheap in cost and amazingly 
durable. Farmers had no time for 
quatrying enough sock for complete 
bridges. Besides, the tremendous labor 
and expense of it was out of the ques- 
tion, as was pointed out in Ludwig's 
book, The Influence of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch in the Midwest. 

There is a simple answer to the ques- 
tion asked most about covered bridges: 
Why the roof? Construction engineers 
were aware that good wood is prac- 
tically indestructible if properly shielded 
from weathering. Consequently, the 
floor planks and stout beams of covered 
bridges have endured for many years. 

So it was that Iowa’s early citizens 
often decided to build covered bridges. 
And regardless of their local isolation 
today, a visit to any of these aged, well- 
built spans affords the traveller a 
scenic and worthwhile trip. 





Doc Dorman 


(Continued from page 10) 

In his half-century with Upper Iowa, 
Doc Dorman has been more than just 
a football coach. 

The Dormans — she died in 1948 — 
were childless. “We had a ready-made 
family of kids up at the college,” Doc 
says. 

For his college ‘kids’, Doc found 
meal jobs and rooms. For some, he 
bought books; for others, he paid 
tuition. 

The thrifty member of the school’s 
1908 board of trustees would blush 
with remorse if he knew what Doc has 
done for Upper Iowa finances. The 
coach has probably spent more than his 
salary buying football equipment in the 
school’s lean years. 

Doc, who retired from his dental 
practice three years ago, hasn’t kept 
his coaching job because he sometimes 
bought the team’s gear. Since 1914 — 
previous records were lost in a fire — 
Dorman football teams have won 132, 
lost 97, tied 14 and outscored oppo- 
nents by almost 1,000 points. His base- 
ball teams at Upper Iowa have been 
even more successful. 

You couldn’t get these statistics from 
Doc. He has trouble remembering 
what the Peacocks’ won and lost record 
was last season. However, he can de- 
scribe scoring plays of just about every 
game he has coached. And although 
he can’t recall the names of all the boys 
who have worn Upper Iowa’s blue and 
white, he can remember almost every 
one of them as a poor blocker, a 
talented passer, a good talker. 

For instance, four Kelly brothers 
from Vinton have played at Upper 
Iowa at different times. Doc remembers 

(Continued on page 48) 














"Shes looking 
for a job 
I hear... 


When the widow must leave 
the children to work, 
the town whispers... 





whispers about money... 

about hard years ahead... 
about the husband who left 
too little life insurance. 


Put life insurance to work — not your widow — to pro- 
vide food, clothing, shelter, education, when you're not 
here to do it. A few strokes of the pen today writes 
SECURITY across your family’s tomorrow. 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


611 FIFTH AVENUE + DES MOINES 














ince LLB... 


it's always been the 
fashion to save at... 


Des Moines Savings 


and Loan Association 
210 Sixth Avenue 


where Savings earn 3 % 
and every account is 


insured to $10,000.00 
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Outside 


THEFT 


FARMERS 














Your Allied Mutual Agent 
Can Add Extra Protection To 
FARM LIABILITY INSURANCE 
Now for the first time, you can own 
needed THEFT Insurance. Just 
add a Residence and Outside Theft 
Endorsement to your Allied Mutual 
Farm Liability Policy. 


IN THE FARM HOME 


COVERAGE F applies to theft of 
money, bonds, valuables, etc., from 
the farm home. 

AROUND THE PREMISES 


COVERAGE G applies to theft of 
livestock, machinery, etc. 


Remember, It Pays To See Your 
Allied Mutual Agent for Allied 
Mutual Pays. 


ALLIED MUTUAL wD 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Streets 














Des Moines, Iowa eons 
We offer 

our investment services 
to you 


on a personalized basis. 


CONWAY BROTHERS 
205 ‘EQUITABLE BUILDING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


STOCKS BONDS 
— MUTUAL FUNDS — 
An Iowa firm 


with nationwide facilities 
to transact your business. 


8-5714 
8-5715 


Phones: 

















We Print the lowan... 


All the big concerns in Southwest Iowa 
buy printing from us. How about you? 
Write or phone 
WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Letterpress and Offset printing 
Shenandoah, lowa 














Doc Dorman 
(Continued from page 47) 


the first name of only one, Francis, a 
bulky senior playing in the line this 
year. 

“Francis is the last of the Kellys,” 
Doc says wistfully. “He's the last, the 
best and the loudest. Always has some- 
thing to say. The boy’s very spirited.” 

Spirited Francis Kelly's nose was 
broken and bloodied in the Peacocks’ 
homecoming game last season, but he 
left the lineup only until the bleeding 
was stopped. Then the 197-pounder, 
playing fullback then, went back in to 
bolt head down through Buena Vista 
College's line and to “talk it up” in his 
usual strident if abnormally nasal tones. 

Kelly’s size and talent, his injury 
and subsequent reaction illustrate a 
couple of surprising things about Upper 
Iowa: The little college — enrollment 
about 200 men and 75 women — plays 
good, tough football. 

Good and tough though it may be, 
footbali under Doc Dorman is fun. 
At Upper Iowa, even that most tedious 
gridiron task, learning plays, is pleasant. 
Coaches usually identify plays by num- 
bers — not Doc Dorman. 

“A good descriptive name is a lot 
easier to remember than any number,” 
so a line plunge is “Bread and Butter”; 
a sweep around end, “The Thundering 
Herd”; and a daring pitchout is 
“Geronimo”. 

The secret of Doc’s continued success 
in a field notorious for its changing 
fortunes lies only incidentally in his 
use of the bewildering box formation. 
More important is Doc’s sincere respect 
for his players and their opinions. 

A few years ago, Doc spent hours 
designing and polishing a play especially 
for the game with St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. But midway 
through the second quarter, the Upper 
Iowa quarterback had yet to call the 
play. Doc substituted for the boy. 

“Why didn’t you call for the play?” 
Doc demanded. The quarterback gazed 
at the field and changed the subject. 

During the half-time intermission, 
Doc asked again, “Why didn’t you call 
for the play?” Silence. 

In the fourth quarter, Doc pulled out 
the quarterback, who still had not 
called for the play, for more question- 
ing. And the boy, always trustworthy 
before, still refused to answer. 

Doc decided to make one more 
attempt in the Peacocks’ dressing room 
after the game. He approached the 
quarterback, but before he could say a 
word, the boy looked up and roared, 
“Because that play is no stinking good!” 

“If he didn’t have faith in it, he was 
right for not using it,” Doc says. “But 





I still think it might have made a 
difference.” 

In the next six years, Doc used the 
play consistently and gained more 
ground on it than any other. 

As important to the Peacocks’ success 
as Doc’s respect for his players is their 
respect for him. Doc has more claim 
to fame in the praises sung of him by 
his former boys than in his long-term 
coaching record. Wherever they are, 
you can hardly stop them when they 
get on the subject of Doc Dorman. 





Central College 
(Continued from page 19) 


his teams winning football champion- 
ships three times. Tyseling is the di- 
rector of athletics and a professor of 
physical education at the Pella school. 
In his college days, he became the only 
Central Coliege athlete ever to earn 
four letters in four different sports, at 
the same time making the all-conference 
and all-state teams in both football and 
basketball. 

This fall, prospects for Tyseling’s 
eleven were bright with the return of 
ten lettermen, headed by John Ellis, a 
hard-running fullback. 

Basketball at Central is coached by 
Marinus Kregel, a 1932 graduate of the 
school, who returned in 1951 to coach 
the Dutchmen in baseball too. Since 
then he has produced some of Central’s 
best cage teams. Last year they were 
led by two record holders. Senior Arnie 
Ver Hoef, an all-state high school star 
from Sioux Center, scored 1138 points 
in four years for Central's all-time 
high scoring mark. His classmate, Vic 
Manussier of Washington, made 93 
free throws in 16 Conference games 
for a league record. Central finished 
second in Iowa Conference play. Having 
lost these two men, Coach Kregel faces 
a job of rebuilding the basketball team 
this year around his four returning 
letter winners. 

Possibly Central College will never 
produce a match in reputation for its 
most famous of all basketball teams. 
This was the “wonder team” of 1930, 
the year Central’s longest winning streak 
of 37 games started. After three years 
of play, the team had won 60 of its 64 
games. Two members of that team are 
still associated with Central, Tyseling 
and the Reverend Cornelius Muyskens 
of the admissions office. 

This year Central’s football home- 
coming, climaxed by a game with 
Dubuque University on October 22, 
will feature one of the traditional high- 
lights. It is the annual freshman- 
sophomore “pull,” in which ten of the 
brawniest men from each of those 





classes engage in a contest to pull each 
other across a lake near Pella. 

The social calendar for students is 
packed throughout the year. One of 
the favorite informal activities is roller 
skating in the gymnasium every Satur- 
day night. The college furnishes 150 
pairs of skates for the parties which 
have become a popular substitute for 
dancing, traditionally barred from the 
campus. 

Sadie Hawkins Day, held around 
November 14 every year, is an all- 
school costume affair beginning with a 





7:00 a.m. girl-chase-boy affair and 
followed by a party in the gym at 
night. Central co-eds dig deep in the 
spring for TWIRP (The Woman Is 
Requested to Pay) Week. “Fun Nights” 
in the Union are regular occasions. 
Though affiliated with the Reformed 
Church, Central attracts students of 
many religious faiths. The entire 
student body attends the daily inter- 
denominational services at Douwstra 
Chapel every class day at 8:00 a.m. 
The Central enrollment shows that 
about one-third of the students come 











A few 


from states other than Iowa. 
come from homes in foreign countries. 
An average of about one-sixth of the 
students are residents of Pella. 

Today Central is guided by the col- 
lege’s 16th president, the Reverend G. 
T. Vander Lugt, who has been at the 
helm since 1946. With the backing of 
the large alumni association, a stable 
financial and administrative system and 
the increasing numbers of new students, 
Dr. Vander Lugt sees a future of 
growth and academic prosperity for 
Central College. 





lowa School and College Directory 





——lIOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE — 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


| A fully-accredited, Church Related 

| College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 

| For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


| 
t 


——WARTBURG COLLEGE 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 


elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2- year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 





——LUTHER COLLEGE ——_ 
| Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions. 





—PALMER SCHOOL - 
of Chiropractic 





Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request 


| 
| 


——THE POWELL SCHOOL——_ 


or Home for Backward and 
Mentally Deficient Children 
Established 1902 
Enrol'ment accepted for school year or 
annually. Non-sectarian—Co-Educational. 
| RILEY C. NELSON, F.A.A.M.D., Director 
Catalogue upon request. 
RED OAK, IOWA 








——SIMPSON COLLEGE——-__ 
Indianola, lowa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 
dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 
standard liberal arts including music. 
Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
missions for complete information. 


——WESTMAR COLLEGE——__ 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 
Conservatory of music . . . physical edu- 
cation . . . teacher preparation . . . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics .. . 
commercial educational . . . aviation. 


WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE— 
Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living. and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 





cluding work toward three different bach- | 


——CORNELL COLLEGE —_ 
| Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 


| 
| 


——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 
Founded in 1898—56 years of Serv- 

ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write 
complete 





director of admissions for 
information. 











-——DRAKE UNIVERSITY —____ = 
Des Moines, lowa 


| A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: | 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business | 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible, | 
graduate, and community. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





——AMERICAN INSTITUTE——_ 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 

E. O. FENTON—Pres. 


Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 


—en Colles 
Pella, lowa 


1853—1955. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary and elementary. 








——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE——_ 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 


COE COLLEGE —__- 


Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal 
arts college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 
1851. B. A., B. Music degrees. Teacher 
education, Nursing, Secretaria] training, 
Business courses. Pre-professional prepa- 





ration in engineering, law, medicine, den- 








Admissions. 


tistry, the ministry. 


——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE 
Des Moines, lowa 


2 year liberal arts college. Fully accred- 
ited — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
| Director of Admissions. 


GRINNELL— - 
oat 
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DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE OF | 
| LIBERAL ARTS. 
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IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 





you with literature without obligation. 
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Savings and Loan Boom 


AVINGS and loan associations both nationally and in 

Iowa have been piling record on record each year since 
World War II. At the state level the year 1954 was no 
exception. The record breaking post-war pace continued 
in mounting volume to chalk up the greatest annual growth 
in savings and loan history.” 

That sounds like the extravagant claim of a press agent. 
Actually it’s the leading paragraph of the “Annual Report 
on the Condition of Savings and Loan Association for the 
Year Ending December 31, 1954” prepared by the State 
Auditor's office and submitted to the Governor of Iowa. 

The modern savings and loan association is the fastest 
growing segment of the financial world. Assets of state and 
federally chartered savings and loan associations in Iowa 
totalled over $372 million dollars at the beginning of 1955 





Since 1900 
IOWA MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
De Witt 
MULTIPLE LINES - - AN AGENCY COMPANY 
Fire @ Inland Marine @ Automobile 








and have been growing steadily since. (In 1947 the assets 
of these associations were only $134 million. That repre- 
sents a near tripling of assets in eight years.) 

In 1954, local savings and loan associations made 37.4% 
of all mortgage loans recorded in Iowa during the year. 

Why this sudden post-war growth? 

Savings and loan associations (or building and loan as- 
sociations) are nothing new. On the contrary, they will 
celebrate their 125th anniversary in the United States next 
year. In Iowa, the Keokuk Loan and Building Association 
is 83 years old, having operated continuously since 1872. 

While the general prosperity, is a contributing factor to 
the growth, the basic reasons are the soundness of the 
“savings and loan idea” and the increasing trend towards 
home ownership. Simply stated, the idea is one group of 
people saving money and another, smaller group borrowing 
that money to build or buy houses. The savings and loan 
association gives the saver a real incentive to save because 
the dividends are historically higher than earnings on most 
other types of savings. 

“But”, buts the student in the back row, “if this is such 
a fine idea why hasn't all this taken place years ago? Why 
this sudden growth since the end of World War II?” 

The ground work for this growth all started in 1932. 
That was the year when, among other economic ills af- 
flicting the country, mortgages on homes were being fore- 
closed at the rate of over 200,000 a year. 

Many remedies were suggested for the sick economy and 
most of them were tried. Many of the remedies proved worse 
than the illness. But among those suggested and tried were 
three that have certainly proved themselves more than quack 
schemes. These were no bright-eyed blue eagles but sound 
economic thinking. They were the Federal Home Loan Bank 
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Sheldon, Iowa is a sincere town of 4,500 people. It’s 
in the heart of the best farmland in the country, and 
can be described as a place of contentment and finan- 
cial security. We invite you to become part of our 
—Chamber of Commerce 
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System, the federal chartering of savings and loan associa- 
tions and the Federal Savings and Loan Corporation. 

The immediate problem in 1932 was how best to strengthen 
the position of all savings and loan associations, the finan- 
cial institutions selected to handle home financing on a long 
range basis. The answer seemed to be to create first a de- 
pendable source of credit for these associations, similar to 
the Federal Reserve Bank System. To do this, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System was established on July 22, 1932. 

The second major remedy for the nation’s home financing 
ills was the creation in 1933 of the Home Loan Bank Board 
to provide for the organization, incorporation, examination 
and regulation of federal savings and loan associations. 
Prior to this time all savings and loan associations were 
state chartered. In Iowa at that time there were 74 state 
chartered associations with assets of almost $42 million dol- 
lars. Today there are 56 state chartered associations with 
assets of $168 million dollars and 35 federally chartered 
associations with assets of $204 million dollars. 
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Total assets of all savings and loan associations 
in lowa as of December 31 each year. 


The third major aid to the savings and loan associations 
came with the establishment of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation in 1934. This corresponds to 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation for banks. Each 
individual account in a member association is insured in any 
amount up to $10,000. All Federal associations are re- 
quired to insure their accounts and membership is available 
for state chartered associations. Twenty-three state char- 
tered associations in Iowa now provide insurance of accounts. 

With these three factors at work we have seen the grad- 
ual emergence of the modern savings and loan associations. 
When the post-war housing boom came along, the associ- 
ations were in a position to act on their new, firm position. 

Currently the average association in Iowa is paying about 
3% per year dividends. Savings and loan associations offer 
an excellent conipromise for the person relatively unskilled 
in financial matters and just as interested in the safety of 
his money as he is in the rate of return. 

Last year over 150,000 Iowans were saving money with 
local savings and loan associations. Almost 70,000 people 
were borrowing from them to build or buy a home. And the 
already surprising totals grow larger each year. 
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Generalaire. 


Here’s the desk of tomorrow... 


available for your inspection today. Generalaire desks are especially 
designed to meet the fast-stepping pace of today’s business 
methods. Forty-five Generalaire models have been designed to 
meet every office need . . . stenographic, reception, accounting. 
Come in and see the time-and-space-saving Generalaire . .. the 
desk of tomorrow .. . today. 
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literature. Appointments and free 
consultation at your convenience. 
20 sales representatives in lowa 
to serve your needs. 
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THREE STRIPES FOR A 
PARTISAN PUBLICATION 


On its third birthday The IOWAN takes pride in its 
continued partisan dedication to reflecting Iowa life, 
an editorial policy that has won it a strong following 
among Iowa’s most active and influential citizens — 
the state, community and social leaders interested in 
Iowa. Incidentally, they're an important advertising 
audience too. The IOWAN reaches Iowa’s class market. 
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Maytag 
(Continued from page 33) 

development was doubled. Plant 2 is 
now a thriving reality, employing about 
1400 people. Maytag asked the city 
to extend its limits to include the new 
factory so that the company could pay 
its share of taxes. 

All communities within a radius of 
ten to sixty miles are influenced by 
Newton’s concentrated industry. The 
town of Colfax is almost solely depend- 
ent on its more than two hundred and 
fifty workers in Maytag plants. Grin- 
nell and Knoxville supply close to one 


hundred and fifty each; Monroe, over 
one hundred. 

One of the Maytag slogans in the 
current sales drive is “Three generations 
of satisfied customers,” and along the 
same line, “Once a Maytag owner, 
always a Maytag owner.” Such pub- 
licity is natural, considering that three 
generations of Maytags have headed 
the company. Stockholders altogether 
number around 7,000, and many were 
present this spring to see the nine 
millionth Maytag washer roll off the 
assembly line. 

Fred Maytag II, the 44-year-old 
president, is already well-known on the 
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Plant now for Spring Beauty 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


Planting time is here for the flowers that grow in 
the spring—colorful tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, cro- 
cus. Your Earl May store has complete stocks now 
... every bulb imported direct from Holland. Stop 
in your nearest Earl May store soon, or write direct 
to Shenandoah for the big, full-color planting book. 
You'll be glad you did! 
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national business scene. He has been 
featured in Life, was on the cover of 
Business Week last fall, and is a vice- 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Aside from other 
business interests in banking and in- 
surance, Fred Maytag is on the board 
of Grinnell College, the Freedoms 
Foundation and the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

In the family tradition he is con- 
servative, but his grandfather probably 
would have been surprised to see him 
pose with J. Fred Muggs, the chim- 
panzee on Dave Garroway’s TV show 
“Today,” or see him pictured in a 
national magazine in a gay fireman’s 
outfit with pick-axe “to dig out the 
customers with.” He drives a sleek 
Jaguar sports car, and in every way is 
living in the supermatic world of The 
Maytag Company’s “advanced auto- 
matic” washers. 

Maytag has said, ‘There is a neigh- 
borliness about Iowa that enables the 
people to do an outstanding job of 
working together.” The Maytag Com- 
pany past and present is a fine illus- 
tration of just that, and Iowans will 
watch with interest its supermatic 
future. 





Lowa’s Coming Events 








OCTOBER 
1—Pancake Day, Iowa Falls 
1—7th Annual Band Festival, 
Algona 
1- 8—National Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo. 
2-23—-Scandinavian Folk Art, Crafts, 
Sanford Museum, Cherokee 
4—Fire Prevention Parade, Atlantic 
8-Dec. 16—Iowa duck season 
16—Corn Festival, Missouri Valley 
30-Nev. 27—Western Iowa Shuttle 
Guild Show, Sanford Museum 


NOVEMBER 

1-12—Art, Nature and the Fabric 
(Helen Kramer), and Des 
Moines Weavers Guild, Des 
Moines Art Center 

2—National Goose Calling Contest, 
Missouri Valley 

5—Pancake Day, Forest City 





IOWA’S CAPITOL 
The erratic pen of Keith Boyle, a 
student in the SUI School of Fine Arts, 
presents Iowa’s Capitol building in Des 
Moines (opposite page) in a new and 
whimsical manner. Boyle returned 
recently from a year in Europe where 
he developed his style on some of the 

famous continental structures. 
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